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Ar Shipley-in-the-Wold, people dined at 
two o’clock and took tea at six or seven. 
‘* Tea-time” was the vicar’s favourite hour 
4 of the twenty-four, especially in the winter 
season. The work of the day was over. The 
fire blazed up companionably, and filled the 
pauses of conversation with light and 
warmth. And if a forlorn wind went moan- 
} ing without upon the “ glooming flats,” its 
voice only heightened, by imagined contrast, 
the comforts of the ingle nook. 

The family sitting-room—named in Dane- 
shire parlance, the parlour—was no excep- 
iW tion to the assertion that Shipley vicarage 
was an ugly house. 
magic of the leaping flame and glowing 
coals worked wonders. It sent flickering 
shadows to play over the bare ceiling; 
it made the glass panes of a tall book-case 
sparkle with flashing rubies; it found out 
every gleam of gilding on the tarnished 
gs of the well-worn books; it mel- 
lowed the hue of the faded crimson window- 
curtains, subdued the staring pattern of 
the wall-paper, and made the old-fashioned 
chintz covering on the furniture seem rich 
and harmonious as an Indian carpet. 

“‘Give me another cup of tea, Veronica,” 
said the vicar, sitting in the parlour on a 
drear March evening. 

His daughter and his ward were both 
with him. On each of the three faces there 
was, for once, a look of cheerfulness. That 
morning their guest had been pronounced 
The shadow which had 
the house was passing away. 


Yet even here the 


out of danger. 
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= dL  &Give me another cup of of tea,” said the 
vicar once more, rubbing his hands to- 
gether. And then he pursued the discourse 
which his demand had interrupted. “Yes; 
and I assure you I am very much pleased 
with Sir John altogether. Nothing could 
be better chosen than his manner of ex- 
pressing himself.” 

“What did he say, papa ?” 

“Oh, well! I cannot recollect word for 
word. Thanks, of course, and gratitude, 
and—and so on. But not over-done. Very 
earnest and gentlemanlike. He appears to 
be a man of the world, yet not exactly 
worldly. He has, in short, I should say, a 
great deal of savoir vivre.” 

“Savoir vivre!” repeated Maud, mu- 
singly. “That would be an art to learn; 
how to live !” 

“ The quintessence of all arts, Maudie.” 

“Yes; and it would include—would it 
not ?—how to die; if one did but consider 
aright.” 

“Mand!” cried Veronica, with a little 
shudder, “I do beg of you not to be solemn. 
Don’t talk of such things. It makes me 
cold. You are worse than a north-east 
wind blowing over the snow-driits.” 

Veronica inherited from her mother a 
more than childish horror of death. The 
slightest allusion to it sufficed to cloud her 
bright face and make her irritable. 

“Well,” answered Maud, quietly. “Sir 
John Gale is not going to die just yet, they 
say, so there is no need to be solemn, as you 
call it. It is to be hoped he will give up 
hunting, or learn to get a better seat on 
horseback. Joe Dowsett says that that 
hunter of his is as gentle as a lamb, and 
has such a mouth that a baby might ride 
him. And yet Sir John could not contrive 
to stick on his back.” 

“ That’s not quite fair, Maud,” observed 
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the Wicar. “When Sir John was thrown 
the garden gate, he was in @ half- 
condition, you must remember. 
But it was not then that the mischief was 
done. {t was an ugly fall he got earlier in 
the day from a fresh, hot-tempered beast. 
He changed horses afterwards, and per- 
sisted im continuing to ‘assault the chase,’ 
as Mugworthy says. SoJ donot think we 
are justified in concluding anything to the 
disadvantage of his horsemanship.” 

“Bat don’t you know, papa,’ Veronica 
put in, “that Joe has inoculated Maud 
with the true Daneshire notion that only 
Daneshire folks born and bred, can ride ?”’ 

Maud smiled and shook her head. 

“Sir John charged me,” said the vicar, 
with ‘a thousand heartfelt thanks to my 
amiable daughters.’ ” 

“ Thanks P” exclaimed Veronica. “ Truly 
we have done nothing for him. Paul takes 
care that his master shall lack no service. 
So then, Sir John thinks that Maud is your 
daughter as well as IP” 

“T suppose so. It matters nothing. In 
a short time he will go away, and in a— 
perhaps—rather longer time, will have for- 
gotten all about us; so that it was very 
unnecessary to trouble him with family 
details.” 

“If he forgets all about you, it will 
be very ungrateful, Uncle Charles,” said 
Mand, 

From the earliest days of her coming to 
the vicarage, Maud Desmond had been 
used to call Mr. Levincourt and his wife 
“uncle” and “aunt;” although she was, 
of course, aware that no relationship really 
existed between them and herself. 

“Ungrateful? Well I don’t know. It 
would scarcely have been practicable to 
leave him outside the garden gate all night. 
Do you know any one who would have 
shut the door and gone in quietly to bed 
under the circumstances ?” 

“Forget us!” cried Veronica, with an 
impatient shrug of her shoulders; “no 
doubt he will forget us! Who that once 
turned his back on Shipley would care ever 
to think of it again ?” 

“I would,” replied Maud, very quietly. 

“Would you? I am not sure of that. 
But at all events the cases are widely dif- 
ferent. Sir John is wealthy. He can 
travel. He has seen many countries, Paul 
says: France, Italy, the Hast. He can go 
where he pleases: can enjoy society. 0, 
Shipley-in-the-Wold must be a mere little 
ugly blot on his map of the world !” 

The vicar sighed, uncrossed his legs, and 








stretched them out straight before him, so 
as to brimg his feet nearer to the fire. 

“ What made him come to the little ugly 
blot, then, when he had all the sunn 
places to choose from ?” demamded Mau 
indignantly. 

“* He came for the hunting, I suppose.” 

“Very well, then; you see there was 
something in Shipley that he couldn’t get 
in his France, and his Italy, and his East !” 

Veronica burst out laughing. She seated 
herself on the rug at Mand’s feet, and lean- 
ing back looked up into her face. “ What 
a child you are, Mandie!” she exclaimed. 
“ His France and his East! Yes: I sup- 
pose rich people find good things every- 
where—even in Shipley.” 

“And they get pitched off their horses, 
and are bruised and cut, and burnt by 
fever, and prostrated by weakness, in spite 
of their riches,” observed Maud, philoso- 
phically. 

“ Children,” said the vicar, suddenly, 
“do you want to go to Lowater on the 
nineteenth ?” 

“Of course we do, papa. What is it? 
Have you had an invitation ?” 

Veronica’s eyes sparkled, and her rosy 
lips smiled, and she clapped her slender 
hands together joyously. Mand, too, looked 
eager and interested. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Levincourt; “I 
have had an invitation for us all to dine 
with the Sheardowns on the nineteenth. It 
is their wedding-day.” 

“ How exquisite!” cried Veronica, seiz- 
ing one of Maud’s hands that rested on her 
shoulder, and squeezing it hard. “A 
dinner party! A well in the desert! A 
tuft of palm-trees in a barren land !”’ 

“T suppose we must go,” said the vicar, 
plaintively. 

“T ‘suppose we must,’ indeed. Why, 
papa, you know you like the idea of it as 
much as we do.” 

“T am always charmed to meet Mrs. 
Sheardown and the captain.” 

“No doubt of it,’’ cried Veronica, now 
in a full glow of excitement. “We know 
that you are Mistress Nelly Sheardown’s 
most devoted cavalier. But it isn’t only 
that, papa mio. You like the idea of a 
change, a break in the monotony, a peep 
at something beyond Shipley. You would 
like to ge, if it were even to dine at Hay- 
moor with old Lady Alicia. And quite right 
too, say I.” 

The vicar made an attempt to assert his 
prerogative of victimhood, but in vain. 

The varying thermometer of Veronica's 
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spirits had risen to fever heat, and she 
rattled on volubly, speculating as to who 
there would be at Lowater ; whether Mrs. 
Sheardown would contrive to give them a 
dance in the evening; what she should 
wear (exhaustless theme), and so forth. 

At length the stream of words slackened, 
and then ceased. The rival merits of scarlet 
and amber ribbons demanded an absorbed 
and silent consideration. 

“ Don’t you think, Uncle Charles,” said 
Maud, “that Mrs. Sheardown is the 
sweetest woman you ever saw ?” 

“She is charming, in truth; charming 
and excellent; and, moreover, possesses a 
mind of a very superior calibre.” 

* Bravo, Uncle Charles! And then she 
is—in my eyes, at least—so pretty. That 
quality must not be omitted in the cata- 
logue of her perfections.” 

“T am not quite sure on the point, 
Maudie. Is she very pretty? I don’t 
think that any man would ever have 
fallen in love with Mrs. Sheardown for 
her beauty.” 

“Perhaps not. And if so, all the better. 
Sure I am that any who once loved her 
would never cease to think her beautiful.” 

Veronica looked up. “All true,” she 
said. “I agree with youreulogium. And 
observe that it is pure imity which 
prompts me to do so. For, sweet Mistress 
Nelly does not like me one bit.” 

“O Veronica !” 

“OQ Maud! It is so. I have a sixth 
sense, which never deceives me in these 
matters. I know that to Mrs. Sheardown 
I am not simpatieca.” 

“Simpatica! Nonsense. Whenever you 
use an Italian word where an English one 
would serve, I know that you are saying 
something that won’t bear daylight. Why 
should not Mrs. Sheardown like you ?” 

Veronica clasped her hands behind her 
head, and rested both head and arms on 
Maud’s knee. Then, with her eyes cast 
contemplatively upward, “‘ Because I am 
not good,” said she. 

The vicar’s brows contracted into an un- 
easy pucker as he looked down on his 
daughter’s beautiful face. 

“ Veronica,” he said, almost sternly, “I 
wish you would not say such things.” 

“Very well, papa; 1 won't.” 

“ Still more, I wish that you would not 
think such thoughts.” 

“ Ah, questo poi 

“If you please, sir,”’ said Catherine, the 
maid, putting her rosy face into the room, 
“here is Mr. Plew.” 


” 








Mr. Plew was hospitably invited to enter. 
The surgeon of Shipley was a small man, 
with a fringe of straight light hair round 
a bald crown. His eyes were of a weak 
blue tint, his skin usually pale yellow. On 
the present occasion, however, it burnt with 
a fiery red, in consequence of the change 
from the piercing outer air to the tempera- 
ture of the vicar’s well-warmed and well- 
lighted parlour. His eyes watered, and his 
frost-inflamed nose glowed like a hot coal, 
above the white woollen comforter that en- 
veloped his throat. 

“T fear [am intruding at an unseason- 
able hour,” said Mr. Plew, speaking with a 
strong provincial aceent and a gentle, de- 
precating manner. 

“By no means. Pray come in. It is 
our idle hour, you know. Veronica, ring 
for a clean cup, and give Mr. Plew some 
tea,” said the vicar. 

“‘ Not any, thank you. Pray don’t move, 
Miss Levincourt. I have just left our 
patient’s room. I could not resist coming 
to congratulate you on the favourable 
verdict that Dr. Gunnery pronounced this 
morning. Paul told me. I was unable 
to be here earlier in the day. But from 
my own observation of Sir John’s condition 
this evening, I am quite able to endorse 
what Dr. Gunnery said. Danger is over 
for the present.” 

Mr. Plew spoke in a rather hesitating, 
shy way. And, although he seemingly 
tried to control his wandering glances, he 
could not help turning his eyes at every 
minute towards the hearth, where Miss 
Levincourt still remained in her nonchalant 
attitude on the rug. 

“Veronica, get up,” whispered Mand. 

“Why? Iam very comfortable. Mr. 
Plew is an old friend. We don’t treat him 
with ceremony; do we, Mr. Plew?” said 
Veronica aloud. 

“O dear, Miss Levincourt, I trust not. 
I beg—that is—I hope you would not 
think of disturbing yourself on my account.” 

“Then you must seek another cushion,” 
said Maud, bluntly. ‘I am weary of your 
weight. You are as well able to support 

ourself, as I am to support you.” 

With that, Miss Desmond rose, crossed 
the room, and took a chair beside the vicar. 
Mr. Plew’s face uttered a mute and dis- 
approving commentary on the action. 

Veronica caught his look, and instantly 
answered it by speech. 

“Ts Miss Desmond bound to give way to 
my whims, pray? I have more selfishness 
in my little finger than she has in her 
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whole composition. She is worth three 
times my weight, in pure gold. Ain’t you, 
Maudie ?”’ 

“T should say,” answered Mand, stiffly, 
“that a discussion of our comparative 
merits would be highly uninteresting to 
Mr. Plew.” 

Mr. Plew looked amazingly uncomfort- 
able. The vicar came to his rescue. 

“We are much obliged to your unre- 
mitting attention, Mr. Plew. And to it 
is owing, under Providence, the happy issue 
of this affair. I can venture to say that 
Sir John is very sensible of his debt to 
you. I have seen and spoken with him 
to-day for the first time.” 

“ O, indeed, sir ?” 

“Yes; a very agreeable man, Sir John.” 

“T dare say he is, Mr. Levincourt. But 

ou know the circumstances under which I 
ave seen him have not been favourable 
exactly.” Here Mr. Plew tittered faintly. 

“H’m! Not a good patient, eh ?” 

“T won’t say that, sir. But I should say 
he had not been accustomed to be restrained 
in any way. His servant manages him, 
though.” 

“Paul is a capital fellow; one of those 
excellent servants that one never finds in 
England.” 

“ Indeed, sir P” 

“No, our soil won’t grow them. Or, if 
one is to be found here and there, they are, 
at any rate, not indigenous to Dane 
shire.” 

“‘Daneshire people, high or low, are not 
remarkable for civility,” observed Veronica. 

“Nor servility,” added Maud. 

“T suppose we shall soon be losing our 
guest,”’ resumed the vicar. “ He spoke to- 
day of relieving us of his presence, et cetera. 
The fact is, that to us personally his stay 
involves scarcely any inconvenience. But 
he will naturally be anxious to be gone as 
soon as may be. How soon do you think 
he will be able to travel ?” 

Mr. Plew could not tell. He would be 
able to judge better on that point when the 
sick man should have left his couch. He 
anticipated that Sir John would find him- 
self very weak. There had been much 
prostration. 

“T hear,” proceeded Mr. Plew, “ that 
Sir John Gale’s groom and three hunters 
have been sent away from the Crown. I 
was at Shipley Magna to-day, and was 
told that the servant and horses had left 
for Danecester on Wednesday. They are 
bound for a place, that Sir John owns, in 
the south, somewhere. I forget the name 





of it. He is immensely rich, from what I 
can gather.” 

As thus Mr. Plew gossipped on, in a mono- 
tonous tone, the vicar listened, or seemed to 
listen, with half-closed eyes. His thoughts 
were in reality harking back to Veronica’s 
phrase that Shipley must be “a mere little 
ugly blot ” in Sir J ohn’s map of the world. 
And then the vicar indulged im some 
“sweet self-pity ;” contrasting his days 
spent among Daneshire hinds, and under 
Daneshire skies, with the brightness of 
his three years’ sojourn abroad. And yet 
those years spent in foreign lands had been 
haunted by the ghost of a lost love, and by 
@ vain regret. 

Presently Mr. Plew’s talk turned on the 
choir of St. Gildas, the progress it had 
made, and the desirability of introducing 
still further improvements. Then Mr. 
Levincourt roused himself to attend to what 
was being said. He began to talk himself, 
and he talked very well. Veronica and 
Maud sat a little apart, away from the 
glare of the fire, and held a whispered 
consultation as to their toilets on the 
nineteenth. 

Mand had her share of natural girlish 
interest in the topic; but she tired of it 
long before her companion. With a quiet 
movement she drew a book from beneath 
a heap of coloured wools and canvas in her 
work-basket, and began to read, almost 
stealthily, half hidden behind the vicar’s 
arm-chair. 

Veronica advanced to the hearth, drew 
her chair up opposite to Mr. Plew, and 
disposed one foot, coquettishly peeping 
from under the folds of her dress, on the 
polished steel bar of the fender. 

Mr. Plew stumbled, stammered, and lost 
the thread of his discourse. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the vicar, “I 
don’t comprehend your last remark. I 
was saying that there are some pretty 
quaint bits of melody in those sonatas of 
Kozeluch. Miss Desmond plays the piano- 
forte part. Bring your flute some evening, 
and try them over with her. The piano- 
forte may be unlocked again now, I sup- 
pose. en I said that Sir John’s stay 
involved no personal inconvenience to us, I 
reckoned on our being allowed to hear the 
voice of music once again.” 

“Mr. Plew’s flute has the softest of 
voices, papa. Iam sure its aérial breath- 
ings could not penetrate to the blue 
chamber.” 

“ Ah, there, now—there, Miss Veronica 
—NMiss Levincourt—you're chaffing me.” 
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“Eh?” (with wide-opened eyes, and 
superb arching of the brows.) 

“IT beg pardon—laughing at me.” 

“ How can you think so, Mr. Plew ?” 

“Oh, I know. But you are privileged, 
of course.” 

“Am I?” 

“T mean young ladies in general are 
privileged to say what they please. I’m 
sure, now, that you don’t really care about 
my flute playing. You would not like to 
hear it.” 

“But it is papa and Miss Desmond 
whom you play for. If they are satisfied, 
all is well. I don’t pretend to be a 
virtuosa. And I will say this for your 
flute, Mr. Plew; it is very unobtrusive.” 

The sparkle of raillery in her eyes, the 
saucy smile on her lip, the half disdainful 
grace of her attitude, appeared to entrance 
the little surgeon. His eyes blinked as he 
looked at her. There was no revolt in his 
meek soul against the scarcely disguised 
insolence of her manner. 

The vicar was a man of fine breeding. 
His daughter’s behaviour to-night jarred 
on his taste. Mr. Levincourt did not 
usually trouble himself to observe, still less 
to correct, such shortcomings. But his in- 
terview with Sir John Gale had awakened 
old associations. He was conscious of the 
impression which his own polished address 
had made on his guest. 

When Mr. Plew had departed, the vicar 
said, in a tone more of complaint than re- 
buke, “‘ You should not tease that mild 
little man, Veronica. He does not under- 
stand raillery, and will either presume on 
it to become familiar, or else suffer from 
wounded feeling. Neither alternative is to 
be desired.” 

“Papa mio, he likes it!” 

“But I do not. Besides, it is of you 
that I am thinking. Flippancy in a 
woman is, of all things, the most detest- 
able. Not to speak of the matter on 
higher grounds” (the vicar habitually 
avoided all appeal to “‘ higher grounds ” in 
his non-professional moments) ; “it is ut- 
terly in bad taste—mauvais genre.” 

Veronica flushed high with anger, for her 
amour propre was stung; but by the time 
that she and Maud retired for the night, 
the cloud of temper had dispersed. Ve- 
ronica came into Maud’s room, and began 
chatting gaily about Mrs. Sheardown’s 
dinner party. 

“Maud,” said she, “Maud, I have 
decided on amber—a good rich amber, 
you know. I shall wear an amber satin 





sash with my white dress, and a streak of 
the same colour—just a band of it—in my 
hair.” 

“Very well.” 

“Very well? Are you in one of your 
frozen moods, Maud Hilda Desmond? If 
so, thaw as quickly as may be; I want 
to talk to you.” 

Maud wrapped a white dressing-gown 
around her, seated herself by the fire, and 
proceeded to loosen her straight silky hair 
from its plaits. 

After a pause she said, “I do not wish 
to be frozen, Veronica; but your sudden 
changes of temperature are fatiguing. 
Just now, you were like a brooding thunder 
cloud. At present, all is sunshine and blue 
sky. Do yousuppose you are likely always 
to find persons able and willing to follow 
these capricious variations P” 

Veronica took this speech very meekly. 
“T can’t help it, Maudie,” said she. 

“Yes, you can; you can command your- 
self when there is a sufficient object in 
view. You don’t exhibit these vagaries in 
the presence of people whom you desire to 
charm.” 

“T wonder why I let you talk so to me! 
I am your elder by two years, you little 
solemn white owl!” 

Maud quietly released the last coil of her 
hair from its bonds, and said nothing. 
Suddenly Veronica knelt down by her 
companion’s side and clasped her arms 
round her waist. So she remained, still 
and silent for some minutes. Then she 
slid down into her favourite posture on the 
rug, and exclaimed, without looking up: “I 
wish I could be good like you, Maud !” 

“Nonsense! Good like me? Iam not 
very good. But we can all be better if we 
try hard.” 

“Tecannot. No; Icannot. I—I—want 
so many things that good people despise— 
or pretend to despise.” 

“ What things ?” 

“QO, I don’t know, all sorts of things. 
Is there nothing you want ?” 

“ Plenty of things I should like. But I 
don’t see how wanting things should pre- 
vent your being good.” 

“But I want vain, wicked, worldly, 
things, Maudie !” 

“ And do you think vain, wicked, worldly, 
things would make you happy ?” 

“Yes, Ido. There! Don’t look so scared 
and open your eyes so wide, white owl. 
That’s the truth. You always advocate 
speaking the truth, you know. Good- 
night.” 
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“‘ Good-night, Veronica. You are in one 
of your perverse moods to-night. There is 
no use in arguing with you.” 

“Not a bit of use!” 

“But you are wiser than your words. 
You know better.” 

“ That’s the worst of it! I wish I didn’t 
know better. The fools are never troubled 
by knowing better. I know the better 
and want the worse. There now, you are 
frozen into an ice-maiden, again !” 

Mand remained pale and silent, gazing 
straight before her. 

Veronica waited a minute, lingering near 
the door, and then with a little defiant toss 
of the head, shrugged her shoulders and 
left the room, without another word. 

The house was still; the vibrations of 
the last stroke of eleven, boomed out by the 
deep-voiced bell of St. Gildas, were dying 
away; the glow of the fire had died down 
to a faint red glimmer, when a white figure 
glided noiselessly to Maud’s bedside. 

“Maudie! Maudie! Are you asleep?” 

“Veronica! Whatis it? Whatis the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing. Kiss me, Maud. I cannot 
sleep until you have done so.” 

Maud raised her head from the pillow 
and kissed the other girl’s cheek. 

“Good - night, dear Veronica,’ she 
whispered. 

“ God bless you, Maudie !” 





A SUCCESS ON THE STAGE. 

TW0-AND-TWENTY years have passed since 
the present writer, then for the first time mak- 
ing the acquaintance of celebrated places and 
people in London, had = out to him a 
tall wiry old man with bleared eyes, a grizzled 
moustache, and a general appearance of having 
often heard (as at the moment he was hear- 
ing), the chimes at midnight. A noticeable 
man, too, with his broad shoulders and sinewy 
hands showing the remains of great power, and 
with his tightly-fitting trousers—which in 
those days when men wore flowing garments 
looked even more peculiar than they would 
in these times—his enormous drab great- 
coat, and his low-crowned hat. This was Sir 
Whinny Trotman, whose claim to celebrity 
was, that he was the last of that famous band 
of amateur coachmen, who used to drive the 
stage-coaches in various parts of England: he 
being the identical person who would have a 
silver sandwich-box — — — his 
passengers, and who, at the end of the journey, 
Geatd oun up and touch his hat to them for 
half-crowns. He was the last of them, and 
even he had retired from the box, for the 
coaching-days had retired from him. On the 
Brighton road there still ran one coach, ‘‘ The 





Age,” but it went a round-about way by 
Leatherhead and Horsham, carried very few 
‘‘ through” passengers, and for its existence 
depended mostly on parcels, ‘‘ Gentleman 
Brackenbury” too, one of the best whips and 
pleasantest fellows among professional coach- 
men, was reported to be driving a good team 
between Dorking station and Guildford town ; 
but save in remote districts those were the 
only coaches extant. A box-coat of portentous 
size, with huge pockets and buttons as large 
as cheese-plates, made of mother-of-pearl and 
ornamented with cleverly executed pictures of 
stage-coaches, which stood in the windows of 
a tailor’s shop in the Quadrant, and the 
spirited sketches of coaching incidents pub- 
lished by Messrs. Fores, were all that re- 
mained to show to the living generation the 
glories of the bygone time. ‘The Four-in-hand 
Club, at one time so fashionable, had dwindled 
away to nothing. ‘ You see occasionally in 
Hyde Park, one dismal old drag with a lonely 
driver,” says Mr. Thackeray, writing so re- 
cently as 1854. And again, ‘‘ Where are you, 
charioteers? Whereare you, O rattling Quick- 
silver, O swift Defiance? You are past by 
racers stronger and swifter than you. Your 
lamps are out, and the music of your horns has 
died away.” 

But the whirligig of Time, which reproduces, 
slightly modified, the garments, the manners 
and customs, the tastes and pleasures, of our 
=, as novelties for our sons, has 

rought coaching once more into fashion. 
This was to be expected. A love for horse- 
flesh is inherent in all Englishmen; the 
English coach-horse is a style of animal not 
to be met with in any other country ; and in 
carriage-building and harness-making we are 
immeasurably ahead of the world. No wonder, 
then, that the old tastes should revive. No 
wonder that in the Park this season one has 
seen daily a dozen drags, each vieing with 
the other in the quality of its cattle, the 
taste of its appointments, the skill of its 
driver. No wonder that societies of gentlemen 
have started public coaches on various roads 
out of London. Coaches which they horse | 
with their own teams, and generally drive 
themselves, for they are thus enabled to have 
all the pleasures of a private drag at a some- 
what reduced expense, and they have a lovely 
country to drive through, and a destination to 
make for, instead of that never-varying circuit 
of the Park, that perpetual exchange of Bays- 
water for Kensington, and vice versa, which, 
after a time, must become soul-harrowing 
work. 

Let us attend one of these most agreeable 
of “revivals,” and see whether any of the 
romance of the road yet survives. So fast has 
the infection spread that whereas, three years 
ago, we could not have found a four-horse 
coach within a hundred miles of the metro- 

olis, we can now take our choice of three 

ifferent routes from London. We can go 
into Kent, and, in contented possession of the 
box-seat, enjoy simultaneously the lovely 
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scenery and the quaint idiomatic conversation 
of the coachman: a jovial, genial gentleman, 
who bears the whole of the expense of the 
affair. We can be carried into Berks under 
the auspices of a noble lord, or under those 
of his partner, that well-known sporting per- 
sonage, Mr. Cherubim. (Ah, Cherubim, how 
long is it since you and I rode on a drag to- 
gether for a trip from Oxford to Henley and 
Maidenhead, and how many of that pleasant 
company have “ gone under” since that time !) 
Or, we can go to Brighton by the coach, the 
starting of which gave life to the present 
revival movement. ‘That sounds pleasantest— 
a drive to Brighton, a swim at Brill’s, a little 
dinner at the Albion, and home by the evening 
train. We decide for Brighton. 

The Brighton coach starts from the Ship at 
Charing Cross punctually at eleven. When 
we arrive there, a few minutes before the time, 
a little crowd has already collected, which eyes 
the vehicle, the team, and the intending pas- 
sengers, with curiosity mingled with admira- 
tion. There are boys with newspapers, and 
children with cigar-lights ; but what has be- 
come of the man with the net of lemons, the 
man with the many-bladed knife—which he 
was always proving on his tattered leather 
glove, and the man with a silver watch-guard 
extended between the forefingers of his hands, 
who always used to haunt the White Horse 
Cellar and the Ship, on the departure of 
the coaches? While we are looking at the 
coach, which is beautifully built and hung, 
with an under carriage singularly light for 
its strength, and is coloured dark blue with 
red wheels, the honorary secretary introduces 
himself to us, and from him — bright, 
active, and intelligent—we learn some par- 
ticulars of the business arrangements of the 
concern. 

There are, it seems, five proprietors by whom 
the coach is horsed: one of them, who is 
perhaps the finest whip in England, pro- 
viding the teams for two stages. ‘The scheme 
was entered on as a hobby by these gentle- 
men, and as such it continues; but our in- 
formant expects that this year the balance sheet 
will show that the returns equal the expenses ; 
not the wear and tear of the horses, of course, 
for, as we shall see, nearly all the teams are 
composed of valuable horses; but the corn- 
chandler’s bill, the stabling and the wages of 
the professional coachman and guard. The 
professional coachman? Oh yes, there is 
always a professional coachman, ready to take 
the ribbons in case all the gentlemen should 
be engaged, and one of the strictest rules is 
that no amateur—the proprietors have been 
driving all their lives and can scarcely be re- 
garded as amateurs—shall on any pretext be 
allowed to have anything to do with the 
horses. “I want to learn to drive, and I’m 
thinking of taking some shares in your coach !” 
said a young gentleman last summer. ‘ When 
you have learned to drive, it will be time enough 
to think whether we will allow you to take 
any shares,” was the reply. Our professional, 





even when not driving, rarely missesa journey ; 
he is heart and soul in the concern, and takes 
as much pride and interest in it as any of us, 
Here he is; let me introduce Mr. Tedder. 
(There is no reason why Alfred Tedder’s name 
should not appear here. He was for many 
years a first-class coachman on the Oxford 
road, and, as we are assured, has the good 
word of every one who knows him.) Tedder 
will not drive to-day, however. This is rather 
a gala-day; three out of the five proprietors 
are coming down, and the first stage will be 
driven by the Colonel. 

The busy hands are slipping over Big Ben’s 
great face, the crowd of bystanding idlers is 
increased, the helpers are ready at the horses’ 
heads, and there are other signs of departure. 
Two big sacks, one of them labelled as contain- 
ing ice, are slung up beneath the back seat, two 
ladies are inside, and the outside ngers 
are enjoined to take their places. ‘Two of the 
proprietors—brothers, portly, pleasant, jovial 
gentlemen, in fi and hearty geniality re- 
calling the Cheeryble brothers—get up behind, 
where they are joined by Tedder and the guard, 
To us is allotted the honour of the box-seat, 
The others climb to their seats, then the Colonel 
swings himself up beside us, the helpers loose 
their hold on the horses, the horn sounds, and 
we are off. Whitehall is pretty full, Parlia- 
ment-street is thronged, and there is a crowd 
on Westminster-bridge ; but the Colonel, who 
is a slight, slim, wiry man of middle age, with 
a clear blue eye, which shows you at once 
that he could never be surprised or taken 
aback, heeds not such obstacles, With his 
whip in the socket, he quietly tools his team of 
four handsome brown horses along, talking to 
us that airiest and pleasantest gossip, that 
chit-chat which is so light and yet so difficult 
to sustain, which none but aceomplished men of 
the world manage to rattle on with. Now, 
amidst stares of the populace and hat touches 
from all the omnibus drivers, we bowl along 
through that strange region between West- 
minster and Kennington Park, region of 
marine-store shops, fried-fish vendors, and 
cheap photographie artists. Elderly merchants 
and City men, who can afford to take things 
easily, are driving townward in their mail 
phaeton. On the box of one of the omnibuses 
we meet a well-known theatrical manager, deep 
in his newspaper; and at Kennington-gate 
cheery greetings are exchanged between several 
of our party and a weather-stained veteran, 
who was for many years a four-horse whip, 
but who, under pressure of circumstances, has 
descended to a ‘bus. At Kennington-gate, 
did we say? That stronghold of tolls has 
been swept away, long since, and the actual 
turnpike-gate, over which there were so many 
hard fights on Derby days, may be seen close 
by Brixton-hill, having been bought by an 
omnibus proprietor, and converted into part of 
the fence for his property. 

Now, through Streatham, where the new 
villas and the old brick houses, standing back 
from the road in their trim gardens, have an 
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air of health and comfort not unmixed with 
Dissent ; where troops of young ladies, in regi- 
mental order, cast demure glances at us as we 
hurry by, and where ‘the air rings with the 
overture to Semiramide and Czerny’s exercises, 
which come pealing through the windows of 
the innumerable ‘‘seminaries” in the neigh- 
bourhood. Within the three-quarters of an 
hour we have done our first stage, and arrive 
at Croydon, where the “change” is awaiting 
us. The new team, having a longer and 
a heavier stage to get through, are of a 
different stamp—two roans, model coach- 
horses, and two bays. Now, we pass our first 
toll-bar, Foxley Hatch—pass it, too, unno- 
ticed; for the novelty of the coach’s appear- 
ance has worn off, and the tollman, secure of 
his money, does not trouble himself to rise 
from his seat. Here we come into close prox- 
imity with our rival, the rail, dropping down 
upon him just at what he, in his ridiculous 
language, calls Caterham Junction, and run- 
ning parallel with him along that road which 
all Brighton travellers know so well, where the 
prettiest miniature farm lies between the rail- 
way and the road, and, in the distance, the 
white chalk quarry gleams in the green face of 
the hill. Just before arriving at Redhill, at 
one o’clock, the Hon. Sec., leaning over, tells 
us that the next stage is horsed by the squire’s 
brother, and will probably be driven by the 
squire himself. ‘The smile with which the in- 
telligence is received, is false ; the ardour with 
which the remarkable exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, in- 
deed?” is uttered is assumed; for, truth to 
tell, we have never heard of the squire, and 
have not the remotest idea who he is. 

Not long are we left indoubt. The four magni- 
ficently matched grey horses—the only obser- 
vable difference in them being that the leaders 
are a trifle lighter and more “‘ peacocky” than 
the wheelers—are no sooner ‘‘to,” than the 
stouter of the Cheeryble brothers presents 
himself, gives the team a rapid but apparently 
satisfactory look over, and then, with singular 
agility for such a heavily-built man, swings 
himself to the box. Not much doubt that the 
compliment paid to him of being the best 
whip in England is well deserved! One 
glance, like the celebrated ‘one trial” of 
the advertisement, will ‘prove the fact.” 
Mark the way in which he holds the ribbons, 
his left hand well down on his thigh ; the ease 
with which he slips into its proper place the 
rein which the dancing near leader had switched 
under its tail; the knowledge which points out 
the exact place where the break should be 
applied, and the quickness with which he 
works it. The Colonel had been anecdotical, 
not to say loquacious ; the squire, though per- 
fectly courteous, is not particularly communi- 
cative. He is a tall man, and he stands on 
the splashboard, backed up by, rather than sit- 
ting on, his box; so that conversation is more 
difficult, his mouth being, as it were, out of 
earshot. But it is evident that he does not 
think talking business-like, and contents him- 
self with polite replies to leading questions, 





and a perpetual refrain of sotto voce encou- 
ragement to the team, each member of which 
is addressed by name. So on, cheerily, up the 
steep red hill, and round the corner by the 
boys’ school, where the lads in the playground 
give us a shrill shout of welcome, down the 
descent, and, at a hard gallop, over the glorious 
breezy Earlswood Common, so often looked at 
with longing eyes from the railway, and now 
visited at last! Far away, now, from omni- 
buses, theatrical managers, and ladies’ schools. 
““Toot-toot!” Give them a taste of your 
horn, guard, and let them know we're coming. 
Pull off to your near side, Taylor, with your 
enormous cumbersome furniture-van, the two 
men in the paper caps and the green aprons 
sitting here, as in London, ever on the tail- 
board! Run to your leader’s head, carter, 
for he does not like our looks, and is beginning 
to potter and shy, and will wheel round and 
have you all in the ditch in an instant, if you 
don’t look out! Morning, farmer! Up goes 
the elbow of the good old boy’s whip-hand in 
true professional salutation. Cheerily on, past 
haymakers, leaning on scythes and rakes, and 
gazing at us with hand-shaded eyes; past 
brown-skinned tramps, male and female, all 
sitting with their backs turned to the road, and 
their feet in the ditch in front of them, and 
who do not take the trouble to look round at 
us; past solitary anglers, seen afar off in 
distant windings of gleaming streams; past 
lovely ladies playing croquet on smooth lawns, 
and attended upon by gallant gentlemen, 
among whom the village curate is conspicuous, 
until the squire drops his left hand still lower, 
and brings us up, ‘all standing,” at Lowfield 
Heath, where luncheon is awaiting us. And 
such a luncheon! arranged, not on the Mugby 
Junction system, but on the old-fashioned inn 
——— Large smoking joint of prime roast 

eef, delicious potatoes, succulent peas, straw- 
berries, and cheese, for two shillings! We 
suspect the strawberries were part of the “ gala 
day ;” we are certain something else was. For 
the placards hung about the room announced 
that in addition to the joint we were entitled 
to ‘‘half-a-pint of draught ale ;” but we did 
not have draught ale; we were proffered re- 
freshment from a fat bottle with a tinfoil 
cravat, and ae felt, with Mr. Tennyson, that, 
on such an occasion, 


Our drooping memory should not shun 
The foaming grape of Eastern France. 


So we took it. And the old lady who had been 
our inside passenger was of one mind with us 
and Mr. Tennyson. She tried the draught ale, 
and did not like it, and, beckoning to our 
friend, Mr. Tedder, who was apparently the 
only person in whom she believed, asked if she 
could not have some of “ that”—designating 
the champagne-bottle. She was told that 
she could have some of it, and she did have 
some of it, and drank it, and then emulated 
the behaviour of Oliver Twist in asking for 
more. We were told that they often had old 
ladies as inside passengers by the coach. If all 
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are treated in this fashion, we don’t wonder 
at it. 

The favourite sarcasm of schoolmasters in 
old days to gobbling youth, that there was no 
hurry, the coach was not waiting, would 
have lost its sting on this occasion; for the 
coach was waiting, but there was no hurry. 
The proprietors of the Brighton coach are 
quite aware that they can enter into no com- 
petition with the rail; the physician, who is 
telegraphed for in case of life and death, the 
bagman, whose chance of securing a large 
order depends on the speed with which he 
arrives at his destination, will rattle down 
by the express. The coach is for those who 
have leisure, and who wish to enjoy the plea- 
sures of fresh air and lovely scenery, in comfort, 
so a liberal half hour is allowed for luncheon, 
and then we start afresh, and after three 
stages, all admirably horsed, the squire draws 
up his chesnuts, his favourite team, before 
the Albion Hotel, on the Steyne at Brighton. 
And there stands the proprietor, whose talent 
for catering we proved in bygone years at 
those capital schools, the Ship at Greenwich, 
and the Star and Garter at Richmond. So we 
- ourselves in Mr. Lawrence’s hands, letting 

im do as he likes with us for dinner, and 
rush off to get rid of the dust in a plunge at 
Brill’s, and to put the keenest edge on to our 
appetites in a turn up the King’s-road after- 
wards. 

There can be no doubt that this is a 
most sensible and enjoyable airing. To a 
London man it is a splendid panacea for 
worries and overwork, and city dust and 
drouth. The novelty of the position makes him 
forget his business cares, the drive invigorates 
him, and the pleasant companionship always 
to be met with, takes him out of himself, and 
consigns stocks, and shares, and briefs, and 
leading articles, to temporary oblivion. If he 
be pressed for time he can come back to town 
by train, reaching home before eleven the 
same evening ; if he have leisure,-he can sleep 
in Brighton, pitching pebbles off the beach and 
asking the wild waves what they are saying, 
during the evening, and renewing his pleasur- 
able impressions in his return journey on the 
coach the next day. And perhaps it is well 
for us occasionally to remember the Arabic 

roverb, that ‘‘ Hurry is the Devil's,” and that, 
ike life, a journey has sometimes such plea- 
sures that we need not fret eagerly to get 
to the end of it. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE SOUTH.—CHEAM TO EPSOM. 

Just outside a village a little off the Brighton 
road, a village so leafy and embowered that 
twenty years ago the gardens were in summer 
twilight so noisy with nightingales, that dying 

ersons in that retired hamlet have been 
nown to have had their last trance-like 
sleeps painfully broken in upon by the 
sweet unceasing jangle, the crow, swooping 
down from his “‘coign of vantage” at St. 











Paul's, alights on a grave avenue of old an- 
cestral elms. Here you see the special tree 
of Surrey to perfection. The huge free-grown, 
close-grained limbs bear aloft with triumphant 
ease their thick, green clouds of foliage, and, 
meeting over head, cast a carpet of mottled 
shadows beneath. This avenue at Cheam (a 
ee skirted by all persons who drive to the 

erby) was one of the old approaches to None- 
such, one of Queen Elizabeth's palaces. Henry 
the Eighth, following the deer from Hampton 
Court to the very foot of Banstead Downs, 
one day, in 1539, took a fancy to the quiet 
spot where he had rested and dined under 
the trees after the mort was blown and the 
deer broken up by the eager knives. He 
bought the manor of Sir Richard de Cudding- 
ton, in exchange for a Norfolk — and, 
pulling down the old manor house and parish 
church, he began a palace. Leland calls it the 
‘*‘nulli que parem”—the matchless or ‘‘ none- 
such” —but the king dying before it was 
finished, Queen Mary gave it to the Earl of 
Arundel, “‘in free socage, to hold of the honour 
of Hampton Court ;” and the earl, for love 
of his old master, completed the palace. 

Queen Elizabeth liked well the spot selected 
by her father, and often came here when the 
Earl of Arundel was its owner, and also when 
it passed to the earl’s son-in-law, the Lumley. 
C Did ye ever ken that Adam was a Lumley?” 

ing James once said to a proud lord of this 
family who was boasting of his pedigree.) 
Eventually she bought the palace, and spent 
many of her later summers here. There her 
well-guarded maids of honour rambled and 
laughed between the close-cut green hedges, 
and her pretty pages played at the brim of 
the fountains, and Raleigh and his rivals clat- 
tered their rapiers up the flight of eight steps 
that led through the clock tower to the inner 
court, and grave men like Burleigh and Wal- 
singham looked from the turret roof over the 
downland and the woodland, and keepers slew 
fallow deer under the elms, and many wise 
and foolish actors fretted their little hour upon 
the stage and then were seen no more. Here, 
especially, took place an interview that was 
the turning point in the fortune of the wrong- 
headed, rashly-brave Earl of Essex. This, the 
last of her favourites (Gloriana was only sixty- 
seven, thin as a herring, painted, and addicted 
to fuzzy red wigs, stuck with jewels, and ruffs 
as big as cart wheels), had distinguished himself 
by tossing his hat on shore at Cadiz, and leading 
the way to the capture of Spain’s strongest 
fortress, where Raleigh captured and destroyed 
thirteen men-of-war and immense magazines of 
provisions and naval stores. The India fleet, 
with twenty millions of dollars, might have 
been also captured, but for the jealous opposi- 
tion to the impetuosity of Essex. Proud Spain 
had never received such a blow in the teeth 
before, and threatened a second Armada. 
Essex—disdainful of all rivals, and always in a 
pet with the queen, who, provoked at his 
factious insolence, once struck him in the face 
at the council table—was sent by Burleigh, 
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the “ old fox,” who hated him, with great ex- 

tions to Ireland, to quell the rebellion of 
the O’Neil in Ulster. To the queen’s alarm 
and infinite vexation, Essex wasted his time 
in Munster, and ended by concluding a treaty 
with Tyrone, tolerating the Catholic religion. 
On Michaelmas eve, about ten o'clock of the 
morning, Essex, booted and spurred and 
splashed with mud, even to his face, threw 
himself off his horse at the court gate of None- 
such, made haste up to the privy chamber, and 
thence to the queen’s bedchamber. 

The queen was newly up but not dressed, 
and her hair all about her face. The earl 
knelt unto her, kissed her hands and had 
private speech, which, says a court letter-writer 
of that day, “seemed to give him great con- 
tentment, for coming from her Majesty, to go 
shift himself in his chamber, he was very plea- 
sant, and thanked God though he had suffered 
much trouble and storms abroad, he found 
a sweet calm at home. ‘The courtiers were 
aghast at the temerity of this coup de main, 
but all at first seemed halcyon weather with 
the returned favourite. About eleven the earl, 
resplendent in satin and jewels, went up again to 
the queen, and had a gracious interview of an 
hour and a half. Then slight symptoms of a 
squall appeared, and after dinner her Majesty 

much changed for so small a time, and 
began to question sharply about his precipitate 
return, and to complain of his leaving suddenly, 
and all things at hazard. She appointed that 
very afternoon a council where the lords might 
hear him. That same night between ten and 
eleven & commandment came from the queen 
to my Lord of Essex, that he should keep his 
chamber, and on the following Monday he was 
commi to the custody of the keeper at 
York House. When Sir John Harrington, 
her godson, went to the. queen, she chafed, 
walked to and fro, and cried, snatching at his 


e, 

“ By G——, sir, Iam no queen! That man is 
above me. Who gave him command to come 
here so soon? I did send him on other business. 
Go home !” 

‘* And home I went,” says Harrington. “I 
did not stay to be bidden twice. If all the 
Irish rebels had been at my heels, I should 
not have made better speed.” 

Essex was equally tossed by passion. Raleigh 
says of him, “‘ he uttered strange words, border- 
ing on such strange designs, that made me 
hasten forth and leave his presence. Thank 
heaven! I am so far home, and if I go in 
such trouble again I deserve the gallows for a 
meddling fool. The queen never knoweth how 
to humble the haughty spirit, the haughty 
spirit knoweth not how to yield, and the man’s 
soul seemed tossed to and fro like the waves of 
a troubled sea.” 

His last letter repulsed, the earl grew des- 
perate, and autvel to seize the queen and 
win over her councillors. To his house near 
Temple Bar he invited the leading Puritans, 
Scotch emissaries, and all disaffected noblemen 
and captains. In February, 1601, took place 





his foolish outbreak, and before the same month 
was over the head of Essex fell from his 
shoulders in the courtyard of the Tower. What 
really cost him his head, said Raleigh, was not 
the departure from Ireland, or the ill-hatched 
rebellion, but his saying that Elizabeth “‘ was an 
old woman, as crooked in mind asin body.” Per- 
haps, however, she had never forgotten being 
seen without her wig—who knows? Nonesuch 
was given by the parliament to Algernon Sidney 
and General Lambert ; afterwards, during the 
Plague, the office of the Exchequer was trans- 
ferred there; and after that Charles the 
Second gave the palace to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, who, on the same principle which 
makes thieves instantly melt stolen plate, 
pulled it down, sold the materials, and divided 
the park into fayms. There are but few traces 
of the palace now, only one long deep ditch, 
always wet in winter, which is called ‘“‘ Diana’s 
Ditch” by the poor people, and is supposed 
to be the site of a great Diana and Actzon 
fountain. A sorry ending. In the centre of a 
ploughed field, in a rejoicing old age, there 
stands a wonderful elm, twenty-two feet six 
inches in girth and eighty feet high. It is still 
full of vigour, and one of the earliest trees in 
the neighbourhood to bud and bloom. The 
legend is that it springs from the site of the 
palace kitchen, but it is really one of those 
*¢ Queen Elizabeth elms” under which, when 
hunting, she used to stand with her small 
steel crossbow to kill the deer when driven 
past her. 

Cheam, during the great Plague, was selected 
as the site of a school for citizens’ children, 
which still flourishes, and an old wooden 
house called “ Whitehall” yet exists, where 
business of the used to be transacted. 
The tower of the old church, a square ugly 
stump, has a large clamp bracing it together, 
to restrain a crack which gaped open as long 
ago as when Archbishop Laud was in prison. 
Laud had been curate here, and being a super- 
stitious man, who even shuddered at curious 
ag coming on his nails, he trembled at 

is omen, lost heart, and soon after lost his 
head. 

And now the crow bears away with a slant 
flight to Banstead Downs, that rolling prairie 
all in a golden blaze with gorse blossom, and 
spotted purple with the dry, fragrant network 
of wild thyme, and here, where the throbbing 
windmill tosses its broad giant arms, the larks 
are up by dozens above the clover and the 
green corn that now, with a grey bloom on 
every blade, undulates in rippling waves. Miles 
of blue distance, and the crow sees St. Paul’s, 
no bigger than a chimney ornament in the far 
distance ; Windsor Castle, visible to a keen 
eye, appears no bigger than a toy castle ; and 
on Penge Hill a little diamond speck, which is 
the Crystal Palace, is pointed out by the golden 
finger of an admiring sunbeam. By day the 
smoke-cloud of the monster city broods on the 
eastern horizon like a phantom ship, and at 
night the glare of its million lamps ifinminates 
the sky. 
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There is no certainty as to when racing 
began at Epsom Downs ; but most antiquaries 
believe in the reign of James the First, who 
loved a good horse and liked to sweep up a 
stake. Certain itis that in 1648, six hundred 
Cavalier gentlemen assembled at Epsom Downs 
under pretence of a horse race, and marched 
from there to Reigate. Major Audely, with 
five troops of horse and three of foot, over- 
took them at Ewell, skirmished with them in 
Nonesuch Park, and charged and routed them 
on a hill half-way to Kingston. The Duke of 
Buckingham—a noble, brave, handsome youth 
—set his back to an elm tree, and there fought 
desperately at bay till he was struck down. 
At Kingston the Cavaliers rallied, and drove 
back the Puritan cavalry. The Epsom races 
can only be clearly traced back as far as the 
year 1780, when the famous Madcap won the 

rize, and proved the best plate horse in Eng- 
and. The races were at first held in the spring 
and autumn, and being then comparatively local, 
began at eleven, and were conducted in a quiet 
leisurely way, the company usually trooping 
off to the town for a general dinner after the 
first and second heat, and returning to another 
tranquil race after their wine. In 1825, sixty 
thousand persons was thought a grand assem- 
blage at the a: The London, Dorking, 
Worthing, and Chichester coaches brought 
down the few visitors, but there were no trains 
to pour their two hundred thousand at once 
upon the town. The day had not become the 
carnival it now is : no green boughs, false noses, 
or oak apples enlivened the noisy, jostling 
procession. It must have been a sober trotting 
along of long-coated men in cocked-hats for 
a mere day’s fresh air and pic-nic. 

Epsom, a place proud of its traditions, has 
a name of very doubtful derivation. Some 
etymologists trace it back to Ebbs-ham (the 
village of the Ebb), from an intermittent 
spring that here gushes out of the chalk, and 
at certain periods is drawn back into the 
earth; others from the Princess Ebba, who 
was baptised a.p. 660, and gave her hand to 
one of thé earliest of the Saxon kings. The 
palace of the fair Christian stood where Epsom 
Court now is. In Doomsday Book, Ebesham 
stands good for thirty-four villains and six 
bondmen, two churches, two mills, and a wood 
that fed twenty swine. The manor belonged 
to the monastery of Chertsey, about whose 
Black Abbot there is a legend preserved, not 
unworthy of the crow’s record. A certain gay 
princess became enamoured of a handsome 
abbot of the river-side monastery, and, unable 
to allure the holy man from his vows of 
celibacy, the wanton lady sent a troop of her 
maidens to lie in ambuseade for the austere 
priest, and bring him by gentle force to her 
castle. The maidens fell upon him and over- 
powered him. The abbot prayed only for 
time to repeat his prayers at the altar of a 
neighbouring chapel ; and his captors laugh- 
ingly granted his request. Prostrating himself 
before the altar, the abbot prayed to the 
Virgin to save him by rendering him at once 





loathsome to all women. The Virgin granted 
his prayer, and when the abbot returned to 
the rejoicing escort he was black as a negro, 
and an object of horror, and not of love. e 
manor of Epsom, seized by Henry the Eighth, 
was given by him to one of his companions at 
the tournament, Sir Nicholas Carew, of Bed- 
dington, who was soon after executed for 
treason. Queen Elizabeth gave it to Edward 
Darcy, a groom of the Privy Chamber, who 
soon sold it to pay his gambling debts. 

Now, Muse, arise and sing of Epsom Salts! It 
was the discovery of this nauseous but efficacious 
sediment that first made Epsom famous. A 
donkey, and not a philosopher, first discovered 
the medical spring in 1618, by wisely refusing to 
drink its waters. Fuller and Aubrey both men- 
tion the pool as aluminous, and with a deposit of 
snowy flakes. About 1619, certain learned 
physicians, following in the footsteps of the 
learned ass, analysed the water and pronounced 
it to be impregnated with “a calcareous nitre,” 
or rather a soluble, bitter, cathartic salt, the 
practical effects of which were beyond all argu- 
ment. 

About 1621 the wells were enclosed and 
a shed erected for patients. The doctors soon 
began to sing the praises of Epsom. In Charles 
the Second’s time, Shadwell lays the scene 
of one of his plays at Epsom, and intro- 
duces a bubbling projector who proposes to 
supply London with fresh air in bladders 
from Banstead Downs. Nell Gwynne, at 
this time under the protection of Lord Buck- 
hurst, one of her early lovers, lived in a 
house next the King’s Head Hotel, now a 
shop, some years ago remarkable for its low 
bay windows and balcony. There Nell, tossing 
her golden curls, used to sit laughing and ban- 
tering, watching the company b pee to and 
fro. She remained always fond of Epsom, and 
Charles afterwards built her stables near Pitt’s- 
place, close to the parish church. In 1723 a 
fantastic old writer named Toland, who con- 
cocted An Itinerary through England, and who 
had known Epsom in Queen Anne’s time, when 
dull Prince George of Denmark came there to 
drink the waters, bequeathed us a curious picture 
of a fashionable country spa in the old time. It 
seems to have been then a long, straggling 
village about a mile in length, open to the corn- 
fields and the fresh breezy down, a church at one 
end, Lord Guildford’s palace (Durdans) at the 
other, and gardens and trees before every door. 
The ruddy-faced country people rode round 
daily with fish, venison, and Banstead Down 
mutton, fruit and flowers, and bargained with 
the court and city ladies, who made it their 
custom of a morning to sit on benches outside 
their doors. 

Epsom, at this period, boasted two rival 
bowling greens, to which “the company” 
devoted themselves every evening, —— 
on Mondays, music playing most of the day, 
and dancing sometimes crowning the night. 
Indeed this intense coxcomb Toland tells his 
fair correspondent Endoxia that ‘a fairer 
circle was not to be seen at Carlsbad or Aix-la- 
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Chapelle, as at Epsom High Green and Long 
Room on a public day.” The raffling shops 
brought together as many sharpers as Tun- 
bridge ; and the writer takes care to observe 
‘that it was very diverting for a stander-by to 
observe the different humours and passions of 
both sexes, which discover themselves with 
less art and reserve at play than on any other 
occasion ; the rude, the sullen, the noisy, and 
the affected, the peevish, the covetous, the 
litigious and the sharping, the proud, the pro- 
digal, the impatient, and the impertinent, be- 
come visible foils to the well-bred, prudent, 
modest, and good-humoured.” At the taverns, 
inns, and coffee-houses, all distinctions of 
Whig and Tory were forgotten. After an 
early dinner, the visitors to the wells rode on 
the Downs or took coach for the Ring, where, 
on a Sunday evening, this detestable prig had 
actually counted as many as sixty vehicles. 
Saturday, when the husbands of the city ladies 
came from town, was the great evening for 
display ; and, next to that, Monday, when 
there was a public ball in the Assembly Rooms. 
On Sundays, in the forenoon, the ever restless 
“company” that did not ride the four-mile 
course past the old warren (still existing) to 
Carshalton, drove to Boxhill, where they par- 
took of refreshments in arbours out among the 
trees. 

Epsom was no doubt a pretty countrified, 
quaint place when Toland (who must have 
been a stupendous bore) was there, for nearly 
all the houses had porticos of clipped elms, 
lime trees, and an avenue of trees shaded the 
long terrace that ran from the watchhouse 
where the clock tower now stands) as far as 

e chief tavern, now the Albion Hotel. The 

citizens and gentlemen took breakfast and 
supper al fresco under these whispering bowers, 
and pretty Hogarthian pictures the groups 
must have formed. 
_ “ By the conversation of those walking 
in these avenues,” says Toland, “‘ you would 
fancy yourself to be this minute on the Ex- 
change, and the next at St. James's; one 
while in an East India factory, and another 
while with the army in Flanders [how they 
swore there, Uncle Toby!], or on board the 
fleet on the ocean ; nor is there any profession, 
trade, or calling, that you can miss of here either 
for your instruction or your diversion.” Indeed, 
considering the races and packs of hounds, the 
angling in the Mole, and the rides on the 
Downs, one can scarcely wonder that, as 
Toland says, the place was well filled with 
bankrupts, fortune-hunters, crazed superan- 
nuated beaux, married coquettes, intriguing 
prudes, richly dressed waiting-maids, and com- 
plimenting footmen. 

By-and-by knavery and quackery invaded 
the wells. A rascally apothecary, named 
Levingstone, started a sham new wells, gave 
concerts and balls, bought and shut up the real 
spring, and procured testimonials of cures and 
medical certificates (you can’t do that sort of 
thing now). The cures began to cease, the 
restless company to grow shy. The poor 





neglected old spring still exists, and is as full 
of sulphate of magnesia as ever, but no one 
cares to be cured by it now. 





STALLS. 

Ir may not have occurred to you, serene 
reader, to trouble yourself much concern- 
ing the Philosophy of Stalls, if, indeed, 
you have ever thought it worth your while 
to inquire whether there was anything 
philosophical connected with a stall. To 
my mind there is, and much. To me a 
stall typifies, in an intense degree, the qua- 
lity of selfishness. I draw a direct alliance 
between a stall and celibacy. I hold the 
possession of a stall to be linked with the 
ideas of independence, of isolation from, 
and superiority to, the rest of mankind. In 
a stall, properly so termed, you cannot put 
two people. The stalled ox is alone, and 
may look with infinite contempt on the 
poor sheep huddled together in a fold; 
the cobbler who lived in his stall, which 
served him for kitchen and parlour and all, 
was, I will go bail, a bachelor. Robinson 
Crusoe, for a very long time, occupied a 
stall, and was monarch of all he surveyed. 
When Man Friday came, the recluse began 
to yearn to mingle with the world again. 
Diogenes in his tub perfectly fulfils the 
idea of an installed egotist. From his tub- 
stall he could witness at leisure the entire 
grand opera of Corinth. I have heard of 
a royal duke—one of the past generation 
of royal dukes; burly, bluff princes in 
blue coats and brass buttons, who said 
everything twice over, drank hard, swore 
a good deal, and were immensely popular 
at the Crown and Anchor and the Thatched 
House Taverns—who, being in Windsor, 
one Sunday afternoon, thought he would 
like to attend divine service in St. George’s 
Chapel. Of course he was a Knight of the 
Garter, and had his stall in the old gothic 
fane, with his casque and banner above, 
and a brass plate let in to the oaken 
carving, recording what a high, mighty, 
and puissant prince he was. The chapel 
happened to be very crowded, and as 
H. R. H. essayed to pass through the throng 


towards his niche in the choir, a verger | 


whispered him, deferentially, that a distin- 
guished foreign visitor, his Decrepitude 
the Grand Duke of Pfenningwurst-Schin- 
kenbraten, had been popped into his stall. 
* Don’t care a rush —a rush,” quoth 
H. R. H., poking his walking-cane into 
the spine of a plebeian in front of him. 
“Want to get to my stall—my stall.” 
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And from it, I suppose, he eventually suc- 
ceeded in ousting the intruder from Ger- 
many. Was not H.R. H. in the right ? 
His stall was his vine and his fig-tree, and 
who was there to make him afraid ? 

So much for stalls in the abstract. 
Practically, a stall may be defined as a 
place of occupation, in relative degrees, of 
a canon, a chorister, a cow, a cobbler, or a 
connoisseur. To study stalls most profit- 
ably in their ecclesiastical or monastic 
aspect, you should go to Flanders or to 
Spain. In the grand old cathedrals in 
those countries, the traveller has always 
free access to the choir, and can take 
his surfeit of contemplation of the stalls. 
They will be found, to the observant mind, 
replete with human interest. They may be 
peopled with priests. Pursy prebendaries, 
dozing the doze of the just, and dreaming 
placidly, perchance, of good fat capon and 
clotted cream, while the brawny choirmen 
at the lecterns are thundering from huge 
oak-bound and brass- clamped folios, on 
the parchment pages of which corpulent 
minims and breves flounder over crimson 
lines; pale, preoccupied priests, fretfully 
crimping the folds of their surplices, and 
enviously eyeing my Lord Archbishop 
yonder, awfully enthroned, with his great 
mitre on his head, and his emerald ring 
glancing on the plump, white hand which 
he complacently spreads over the carved 
arm of his chair of state. Will they ever 
come to sit in that chair? those pale, pre- 
occupied men may be thinking. Will they 
ever wear a mitre, and hold out their hands 
for an obedient flock to kiss? Or will 
dignity and power and wealth fall to the 
lot of those drowsy prebendaries. 

More absorbing, even, in interest to the 
stalls in the choir of a cathedral, are those 
in a convent chapel. The reason is, I sup- 
pose, that a monk has always been to me a 
mystery. A nun I can more easily under- 
stand, for the monastic state, in its best and 
purest acceptation, is a dream or an ecstasy ; 
and there are vast numbers of women who 
pass their whole lives in a dreamy and 
ecstatic frame of mind, and in a species of 
unobtrusive hysterics. But the monk, with 
his manhood, and his great strong frame, 
and the fire of ambition lambent in his eye, 
and his lips firm set in volition, always 
puzzles me. Continental physicians will 
tell you that in every monastery there will 
be found a certain proportion of mad monks, 
friars who have strange lunes, and hear 
voices while they are sweeping out the 
chapel or extinguishing the altar candles, 





and to whom the saints and angels in the 
pictures on the walls are living and breath- 
Ing personages. I remember a dwarfish 
Cappuccino at Rome once executing a kind 
of holy jig before Guido’s famous painting 
of the Archangel vanquishing the Demon, 
and, as he jigged, taunting the fiend on 
the canvas on the low estate to which he 
had fallen, and derisively bidding him to 
use his claws and fangs. Nor do I think 
that I was ever more terrified in my life 
than by the behaviour of a gaunt young 
friar in the Catacombs of San ibes- 
tiano, who, opposite the empty tomb of a 
renowned martyr, suddenly took to waving 
his taper above his head, and to abusing the 
Twelve Caesars. He was our guide, and I 
thought the candle would go out. But mad 
monks, or dreamy or ecstatic monks, are 
sufficiently rare, it is to be surmised. Most 
of the wearers of the cowl and sandals with 
whom I have made acquaintance, seemed to 
be perfectly well aware of what they were 
about; and a spirit of shrewd and pungent 
humour and drollery is not by any means 
an uncommon characteristic of male inmates 
of the cloister. 

As for a Knight of the Garter in his stall, 
I regard him simply as an Awful Being. 
Understand that, to strike one with suf- 
ficient awe, he should be, not in plain 
dress, but in the “full fig” of his most 
noble order: a costume more imposing 
than the full uniform of the captain of 
a man-o’-war; and that, backed by the 
man-o’-war herself in the offing, can be 
warranted to send any black king on the 
West Coast of Africa into fits. But a 
K.G., with his garter on, with his sweeping 
velvet robe, with his collar and his George, 
with his tassels and badges and bows of 
ribbons, next to Solomon in all his glory 
is the most sumptuous sight I can conceive. 
The very stall he sits in, is historical; a 
knight of his own name occupied it three 
hundred years ago. It bears brazen chro- 
nicle of the doughtiest barons that ever 
lived. What should one do to get made a 
K.G., and to earn the privilege of sitting in 
such a stall? Would the genius of Shake- 
speare or Dante, would the learning of 
Boyle or Milton, would the imagination 
of a Tennyson, the graphic powers of a 
Millais, the researches of a Faraday—would 
even the giant intellect of a Brougham, help 
a man in the climbing upward to that stall ? 
Not much, I fancy. Its occupancy is to be 
obtained only by one process, ridiculously 
simple, yet to be mastered only by very few 
children of humanity, “Vous vous étes 
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donné la peine de naitre,” says Figaro to 
Count Almaviva, in the play. To be K.G.’d, 
you must take the trouble to be born of the 
K.G. caste. 

But envy, avaunt! Social fate is not 
without its compensations, and there are 
stalls and stalls. Lend mea guinea, and 
for a whole evening, from eight to nearly 
midnight, I can sit supreme in a stall, 
solitary, grand, absolute ; for who shall dare 
to turn me out? Thestall is mine, to have 
and to hold corporeally until the curtain 
has fallen on the last tableau of the ballet, 
and (in imagination at least) I can hang my 
banner and my casque over my stall, and 
deem myself a high, mighty, and puissant 
prince. As the process, put into practice, 
might interfere with the comfort of the 
patrons of the Royal Italian Opera, I 
content myself with hanging my overcoat 
over the back of my stall, and placing my 
collapsible Gibus beneath it. I notice a 
large party of beautiful dames and damsels, 
in a box on the pit tier, who, I am vain 
enough to think, are intently inspecting 
me through their opera-glasses. I plume 
myself. t pull down my wristbands, I 
smooth my shirt-front, and caress the bows 
of my cravat. I turn the favourite facet 
of my diamond ring well on to the box 
on the pit tier. If you are the sun, shall 
you not shine ? am taken, I fondly 

ope, for one of the Upper Ten. I am 
aware, from eyesight acquaintance with 
the aristocracy, that my neighbour on the 
right, with the purple wig, the varnished 
pumps, and the ear trump, is Field Marshal 
Lord Viscount Dumdum, that great Indian 
hero; and that the yellow-faced little man 
on my left, with the yellow ribbon at his 
button-hole, is the Troglodyte ambassador. 
Behind me is Sir Hercules Hoof, of the 
Second Life Guards. In front of me is the 
broad back—lI wish, in respect to the back, 
that it wasn’t quite so broad—of Mr. Barge- 
beam, Q.C. How are that family in the 
pit tier to know that I am not a nobleman, 
a diplomatist, a guardsman, or a Queen’s 
Counsel? Iam clean. I had my hair dyed 
the day before yesterday. My boots are 
polished, my neckcloth is starched stiff: 
my stall is as big as anybody else’s. How 
is beauty in the boxes to tell that I came 
in (maybe) with an order. 

The playhouse stall is a thoronghly mo- 
dern innovation, and even the pit of the 
Italian theatres of the Renaissance was 
destitute of seats. When Sterne first visited 
the opera in Paris, the groundlings stood to 
witness the performance, and sentinels with 





fixed bayonets were posted to appease tu- 
mults, as in the well-known case quoted in 
the “ Sentimental Journey,” when the irate 
dwarf threatened to cut off the pigtail of 
the tall German. I am old enough to re- 
member when the pittites in the Scala 
at Milan stood. You paid, I think, an Aus- 
trian florin—one and eightpence—for bare 
admission to the house, and then you took 
your chance of lighting upon some lady 
who would invite you to a seat in her box ; 
or some bachelor acquaintance who, having 
had enough of the performance, would sur- 
render to you his reserved seat, near 
the orchestra, for the rest of the evening. 
Seated pits have always been common in 
English theatres, owing to the strong de- 
termination of the people to make them- 
selves comfortable whenever it was possi- 
ble to do so; and these reserved seats of 
the Scala were the beginning of the ex- 
clusive seats we call stalls. They are not 
older than the era of the dominion of the 
Austrians in Lombardy, after the downfall 
of Napoleon the First. There were many 
Milanese nobles not wealthy enough to take 
boxes for the season, and too proud to 
spunge on their friends every evening for 
a back seat in a “ paleo,” and, too patriotic 
to mingle in the standing-up area with the 
Austrian officers who, according to garrison 
regulations, were admitted to the Scala at 
the reduced price of ninepence halfpenny. 
So the manager of the Scala hit upon the 
crafty device of dividing the rows of benches 
near the orchestra, into compartments, each 
wide enough to accommodate a single per- 
son, and the seats of which could be turned 
up as in the choir of a cathedral. Moreover, 
these seats were neatly fitted with hasps 
and padlocks, so that the subscriber could 
lock up his seat when, between- the acts, 
he strolled into the caffé for refreshment. 
Perhaps he was absent from Milan during 
the whole operatic season; and, if he did 
not choose to lend the key of his stall to a 
friend of the right political way of think- 
ing, the seat remained inexorably closed. 
The system had a triple charm: First, 
the subscriber could revel to the fullest 
extent in the indulgence of that dog- 
in-the-manger-like selfishness, which I 
have held to be inseparably connected 
with stall-holding; next, he could baffle the 
knavish boxkeepers, with whom in an 
Italian theatre you can always drive an im- 
moral bargain, and by a trifling bribe secure 
a better seat than that for which you have 
originally paid; finally he could obviate the 
possibility of his stall being contaminated 
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by the sedentary presence of any Austrian 
general of high rank who happened to be 
anamateur of Legs. High-handed as were 
the proceedings of the Tedeschi in Italy, 
they were wisely reluctant to interfere with 
the social habits of the people. 

Just before the great French Revo- 
lution, it became the fashion to place 
arm-chairs close to the orchestra of 
the academy of music for the use of noble 
visitors, who came down from their boxes 
to take a closer survey of the coryphées ; 
but these were fauteuils at large; they were 
few in number, and could be shifted from 
place to place at will. Veritable stalls are 
those which, albeit they are fitted with arm- 
rests, are still immovably screwed to the 
floor; and such stalls, old playgoers will 
bear me out, are things of very recent in- 
troduction in our theatres. The pit of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was once the resort of 
the grandest dandies in London. Going 
over the new structure the other day, I ob- 
served that the pit proper had been almost 
entirely suppressed, and that stalls mono- 
polised seven-tenths of the sitting room of 
the ground area. In English theatres a 
similar monopoly has been from year to 

ear ually gaining strength. The most 
rubbishing little houses have now numerous 
rows of stalls, from which bonnets are of 
course banished; and the pit is being 
quietly elbowed out of existence. The 
“third row of the pit” was once a kind 
of bench of judgment—I don’t say of 
justice—on which those tremendous dis- 
pensers of dramatic fame and fortune, the 
critics, sat. Our papas and mammas did 
not despise the pit of old Drury; and I 
have heard tell of a lady of title who paid 
to the pit to see Master Betty, and who 
took with her a bag of sandwiches, and 
some sherry in a bottle. I think I heard 
tell that she lost her shoe in the crowd 
before the doors were opened. 

Should this remarkable extension of the 
stall system be considered as a blessing or 
an evil? Has it not tended to the vast 
increase of selfishness, superciliousness, 
and the pride of place? Dagar sir, if I 
were a Professor of Paradoxes, I might tell 
you that the more selfish, the more super- 
cilious, and the prouder of our places we are, 
the likelier will be the attainment of uni- 
versal happiness. I might whisper to you 
that virtue is only selfishness in a sublime 
degree. But I am a professor of nothing; 
and I dread paradoxes—having had a re- 
lative once who was afflicted with them, 
and died. So I go back to stalls. 


———— 








The stalled ox, and the stalled cows in 
the byres of Brock, in Holland, with their 
tails tied up to rings in the rafters, I leave 
to their devices, for my talk is of men and 
not of beasts. Just lovingly do I glance 
at the cobbler in his stall—a merry man 
with twinkling eyes, a blue-black mazzard, 
and somewhat of a copper nose, for ever 
cuddling his lapstone, smoothing his lea- 
ther with sounding thwacks, drawing out 
his waxed string, working and singing, 
and bandying repartee with the butchers’ 
boys and the fishwives passing his hutch. 
I would Mr. Longfellow had sung of that 
cobbler ; for as many tuneful things could 
be said about Crispin, as about the Village 
Blacksmith. That he has been left unsung, 
I mourn, sincerely ; for times change and 
types of humanity vanish, and I am be- 
ginning to miss that cobbler. Metropolitan 
improvements are unfavourable to him; 
our pride and vanity militate against him ; 
for somehow we don’t care about seeing 
our boots mended in public, now-a-days. 
In old times the cobbler’s stall was per- 
mitted to nestle in the basement of mansions 
almost aristocratic in their respectability ; 
but, at present, no architect would dream 
of building a new cobbler’s stall in a new 
house, and the old ones are fast disappear- 
ing. Crispin has risen in the world. He 
has taken a shop, and “repairs ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s boots and shoes with punc- 
tuality and despatch.” 

The term “ stall,” as applied to the board 
on tressels, or supported, perchance, by a 
decayed washing-tub, laid out with apples, 
sweetstuff, or oysters, and presided over by 
an old Irishwoman with a stringless black 
bonnet flattened down on a mob cap, 
I consider a misnomer. It lacks the idea 
of exclusive possession which should attach 
to a stall. The apple, or sweetstuff, or 
oyster woman, is but a tenant at will. She 
has no fee simple. She may be harried by 
the police, and petitioned against by churlis 
shopkeeping neighbours, jealous of her poor 
outdoor traffic. Drunken roysterers may 
overturn her frail structure; a reckless 
Hansom cab-driver may bring her to irre- 
trievable crash and ruin. Rival apple- 
women may compete with her, at the oppo- 
site street corners, and passing coster- 
mougers, with strong-wheeled barrows, may 
gird at her, and disparage her wares. “Tis 
not a stall, at which she sits, but a stand, 
a mere thing of tolerance and sufferance : 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, if the 
Road Man chooses despitefully to use poor 
Biddy. But once give me sitting room in 
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a cathedral stall, and by cock and pye, I 
will not budge! You may threaten to dis- 
establish and disendow me, but I will carry 
my stall about with me, as old gentlemen 
at the sea-side carry their camp - stools. 
And if at last, by means of a measure forced 
on an unwilling nation by ministers more 
abandoned in their principles, Sir, than Se- 
janus, Empson, Dudley, Polignac, Peyron- 
net, or the late Sir Robert Walpole, you 
declare that my stall no longer exists, you 
shall compensate me for it at a rate as 
rich as though I had always had it clamped 
with gold, and stuffed with bank notes. 





TO A LITTLE HUSWIFE. 


O little Huswife clean and spruce, 
Thy use one heart divines ; 

A rosy apple, full of juice, 
And polish’d—till it shines ! 

A tidy, tripping, tender thing, 
A foe to lazy litters, 

A household angel, tidying 
Till all around thee glitters! 

To see thee in thy loveliness, 
So prudish and so chaste ; 

No speck upon the cotton dress 
Girdled around thy waist ; 

The ankle peeping white as snow 
Thy tuck’d-u Lirtle under ; 

While shining dishes, row on row, 
Behind thee, stare and wonder! 


While round thy door the millions call, 
While the great markets fill, 
Tho’ public sorrow strike us all, 
Singing thou workest still ; 
Yea, all thy care and all thy lot 
Is ever, sweet and willing, 
To eA one little household spot 
As clean as a new shilling! 


The crimson kitchen firelight dips 





the fact that my bed had been moved, 
from the sleeping and dressing closet in 
which it usually stood, out into the open 
room. 

My dreamy eyes took this fact in slowly; 
after a while, my drowsy brain languidly 
decided that this meant I had been some 
time ill, and that the bed had been moved 
in order to give me more air. 

This settled, my weak mind was free to 
take note of, and feebly to speculate about, 
other facts. 

A woman sat at work not far from my 
bedside. 
would this be, I wondered. She was work- 
ing by the light of a shaded lamp. This 
was night, then, I supposed, or, at least, 
evening. 

Was it summer or winter ? 

There was no fire burning in the grate, 
and, by the moving to and fro of a blind, I 
knew a window was open; so I concluded 
it was summer, 

Night-time and summer-time. I had, 
then, settled something. 

Next, who was this woman? I seemed 
to need to settle this also. 

I could not see her face from where I 
lay. I watched the swift out-flying and 
return of the busy hand, and wondered 
about her, and impatiently fretted for her 
to turn round towards me, that I might 
see her face. 

But she worked on. 

I remember a lady once saying to me 
(long years after this time, but when she 





Which of the hospital nurses | 





Thy cheeks until they glow; said it this scene returned upon me), i 
at co nps “ Work, indeed ! needle-work !” ihe spoke 
Whee Gy Bite —/ heart with a bitter intonation and an infinite i 
So compen, te an euplo tant, contempt. “ Amuse myself with my | 
Thy noblest aspiration ! needle! How often have I been counselled v 
Oo Huswite, may thy modest werth to do that! Sucha sweet, soothing, quiet, | ¢ 
eep ever free from wrong. gracious employment! So it is, for the | 8 
wifhion blessest all dey eet the hearth satisfied, the happy, the occupied. No- a 
And nightly, may thy sleep be sound, thing can be sweeter than to sit at one’s si 
eee |e See» tee ede, wl 
The husht heart of the lily! dream over one’s happiness, and think out 
one’s thoughts. But if one be not happy, i he 
AN EXPERIENCE. and if one’s thoughts be dangerous ? Or, | or 
ideas amnniine a if one be utterly weary and ennuyée, and | to 
_ . the mind seems empty of all thought ? | m 
Wuen I was again aware of anything| “To you men it is all one. To see 
that could have belonged to the real world | a woman sitting at her needle makes you || sa 
—and not to the dreadful world of horrors, | content. You think she is safe, out of my 
some terrible, some grotesque, in which | mischief, just sufficiently amused, and so | is 
my diseased brain had, during an inex- | suitably occupied ! Not too much engrossed ou 
plicable period, lived such life as it had | to be ready to listen to and to serve your || Tea 
known—lI was in my own room in Strath- | lordships; not so far ennuyée as to be | bac 
cairn-street. One of the first things I con- disposed to make exacting claims upon of | 
sciously noticed and thought about, was | your attention and your sympathy. 
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“Your eyes rest on her with satisfac- 
tion; she forms such a charming picture 
of housewifely repose and industry—‘ Ohne 
Hast ohne Rast.’ You like to let your 
eyes rest upon her when you choose to 
jook up from your paper, your review, or 
your wine. You feel at hberty to study 
her at your leisure, as you might a pic- 
ture. It never occurs to you that mock- 
ing, miserable, mad thoughts may be 
haunting her brain—that passion, despe- 
ration, despair, or that utter weariness, 
worse than all, may be in her soul !” 

This woman, sitting by the shaded lamp 
in my room, worked on and on. 

By-and-by, some lines of the throat and 
bust and shoulders began to be suggestive 
to my slow brain. They seemed to belong 
to some remembered person. To whom ? 

As well as I could see, this woman was 
dressed in white; a white, short gown, 
such as the peasant women wear, open at 
the throat, loose at the sleeve; probably 
because of the heat, she had taken off her 
outer dress. As I was straining to remember, 
a great sense of pressure upon my brain, 
descending on me, and grasping me with 


‘the tightening grasp of a cold and heavy 


hand, stopped me. I should have swooned 
into sleep, but just then the woman laid 
down her work, looked at a watch hanging 
near her, rose, and came towards the bed. 

Immediately, I closed my eyes; but vo- 
luntarily. 

She came close, bent over me, as if 
listening for my breath. I felt her breath : 
was conscious even of the warmth and 
fragrance of her vitality, as she stooped 
over me. Presently she laid her hand upon 
my clammy forehead. 

Instinct revealed to me who she was: 
without opening my eyes, I saw her. A 
cold sweat of horror broke out over me; 
such life as was left me, seemed oozing 
away through my pores; I was ready to 
sink into a swoon of death-like depth. 

But I heard these words : 

“That he may not die, great God, that 
he may not die!” And they arrested me 
on the brink of that horrible sinking away, 


_ to hold me on the brink instead of letting 


me fall through. 
Somehow, those words, though they 


| saved me for that moment, did not remove 


my sense of horror and fear, any more than 


_is the victim who knows himself singled 


out for death by slow torture, comforted and 
reassured by the means taken to bring him 
back from his first swoon to consciousness 
of his next agony. 


Was it, that physical weakness, and 
nearness to death, gave me clearer vision 
than that with which I saw later, when my 
senses had gathered power ? 

It was fear. I now experienced—there 
is no denying it—a most horrible fear. A 
shrinking of the spirit and of the flesh. 

Why was I given over to her? 

Was this another world, in which she 
had power given her to torment me? Was 
this my hell ? 

I, weak as a child, was alone with 
her. That awful woman with the terrible 
eyes, and the arms uplifted to curse me! 
The woman of my dread and dreadful 
dreams and fever-fancies. 

Here, I believe, the icy waters of that 
horrible cold swoon closed over my con- 
sciousness. ° 

But by-and-by (and whether after mo- 
ments, hours, or even days, I had no 
means of knowing), when I felt the gentle- 
ness of the hand that was busy about me— 
wiping the clammy moisture from my fore- 
head, bathing it with ether, holding to my 
nostrils a strong reviving essence, wetting 
my stiff lips with brandy ; when I felt a soft 
strong arm under my neck, slightly raising 
my head to lean it on the yielding breast— 
when I felt the soothing comfort of the 
warmth, the softness, the fragrance of 
vitality, after the wormy chill of the grave, 
whose taste and smell seemed to linger in 
my mouth and nostrils—then it seemed not 
hell but heaven to which I was delivered. 

Presently she gave me to drink some 
restorative medicine which was measured 
out ready for me. I swallowed it. She 
wiped my lips. I closedmyeyes. Silence 
was, as yet, unbroken between us. 

That medicine was strong stuff: a few 
moments after I had taken it, life, and con- 
scious delight in the sense of life, went 
tingling through me. 

Almost afraid to speak, and yet too full 
of wonder to remain silent, after I had for 
some moments listened to the steady, 
somewhat heavy, pulsations of the heart 
so near which I leaned, I asked : 

“ Have I been long ill ?” 

“ A month.” 

She had paused before she spoke, and 
her breast had heaved high—was it, I have 
wondered since, in proud disgust to bear 
my hated head upon it ? 

She did not look at me as she spoke, I 
knew, for I didn’t feel her breath. 

“‘ What sort of illness ?” 

“ Congestion of the brain.” 





“ Is the danger past ?” 
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“If you can be kept from dying of 
weakness.” 

* And how comes it that you nurse me ?” 

“ T have given myself up to be a nurse.” 

“And have you nursed me all this 
month ?” 

* No, not the first week: not till after 
my child was buried.” 

The tone of that last answer made me 
shudder. It wasso unnatural, in its perfect 
freedom from all emotion. 

“T shall tire you,” I said; “lay me 
down.” 

Fear was regaining its empire over me. 

She did as I asked her, and, after she 
had arranged my pillows and the bedclothes 
neatly, moved to her work-table. The 
delicious sense of warm life was fast dying 
afvay out of me. 

** Are you Mrs. Rosscar ?”’ I asked, pre- 
sently, raising myself on one elbow, for an 
instant, to look at her. 

“7 am your nurse,” she answered me, 
without looking up from her work. 

I made another effort to try and get 
things explained and disentangled; but 
they were too much for me. Before I had 
framed another question I was overwhelmed 
by sleep. 

That was my second “lucid interval.” 
The first in which I was capable of speech, 
I believe. A week elapsed before I had 
another. 

I knew something of what passed ; I dis- 
tinguished voices; I knew that Dr. Fearn- 
well was often inthe room; I was conscious 
that I had a second nurse. I knew who she 
was: one of the hospital-nurses, a good, 
honest, hearty creature, but coarse and 
rough—a woman never entrusted with the 
care of delicate cases; but she seemed to 
act here as servant to Mrs. Rosscar. I 
knew all these things, but they seemed to 
concern some other person. When I tried 
to recognise myself in things, to take hold 
of anything with distinct self-consciousness, 
then came those horrible sweats and swoons, 
and overwhelmed me. 

It was a strange wild phase of semi- 
existence, instructive to a man of my pro- 
fession to pass through. 

For some time after I had got on a good 
way towards recovery, I talked and thought 
of myself as “that sick man: seemed 
to watch what was done to me, as if it were 
being done to some other person. 

When this phase cleared off, the sense of 
relief was not unmixed: for I had so 
laboriously to take myself to myself again 
—to learn that that sick man’s history was 





mine, that his memories were mine, his re- 
morses mine, that I often groaned at the 
labour of it. 

“You would never have struggled 
through, but for the skill and the devotion 
of your nurse,” Dr. Fearnwell said to me. 

“ So he thinks I have struggled through 
now,” I remarked to Mrs. Rosscar when 
he was gone. “I must call you something 
different from ‘nurse.’” Iwenton. “ It 
is impossible that you and that good rough 
creature should share one title between 

ou.” 

“T should share no title with any good 
creature.” 

“ You know it was not that I meant.” 

“ T know it was not that you meant.” 

“ What may I call you ?” 

“ You may call me, if you choose, by my 
own name, Huldah.” 

“ Huldah!” I repeated. “I wish you 
had a softer name. It is difficult to say 
Huldah softly, and——” 

“ T have known it said softly,” she an- 
swered. “I have never, since I was a 
child, been called by that name, except by 
one person. You may call me by it.” 

Saying this, she let her eyes, which I had 
hardly ever, till then, for one moment, 
been able to meet, rest on mine with a 
heavy fulness of expression that sent a 
languid subtle fire through my veins—that, 
also, made me again afraid: after meeting 
it, 1 watched, covertly, for its recurrence. 

Mine was a long-protracted uncertain 
convalescence. I did not set my will 
towards growing well. I yielded myself up 
rather to the luxury of my position, yielded 
myself up, body and soul, as it were. 
was under a spell of fascination not devoid 
of fear. The shock that felled me had 
come upon me when my whole health of 
mind and body was at a low ebb. In look- 
ing back, I recognise this, though I had 
not at the time been conscious of it. I 
had never, since I was a boy, given myself 
a holiday; never given one hour’s indul- 
gence to any passion but that of ambition, 
till I knew Mrs. Rosscar. 

At the time of my meeting her, I had 
just come to the dregs of my powers, but 
was not yet conscious of the bitterness of 
those 

Now, it seemed as if my whole nature— 
moral, intellectual, physical—voluntarily 
succumbed. I lay, as re said, under 
a spell, and Inxuriated in my own power- 
lessness. As yet it was not the bitter but 
the sweet dregs of the cup that were pass- 
ing over my lips. 
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The weather was hot; boxes of migno- 
nette, some heliotropes, and lemon-scented 
verbenas, were in my balcony. She watered 
them of an evening, and let the windows 
be open and the scent of them float in to 
me as I lay and watched her at her work. 

While this delicious languid luxury of 
convalescence lasted, and did not pall 
upon me, why should I wish to get well? 
While she was there to feed me, I would 
not raise a hand to feed myself. 

The truth was, that my nurse, my perfect 
nurse, of whom Dr. Fearnwell now and 
again spoke with an enthusiasm and effusion 
that would fire my weak brain with sudden 
jealousy ; my nurse, who would, in un- 
tiring watchfulness and self-forgetting de- 
votion to her task, have been a perfect 
nurse for any man who had been indif- 
ferent to her, to whom she had been 
indifferent, was now a most pernicious 
nurse to me. 

I loved her with a desperate sort of 
passion: a love far more of the senses than 
the heart. 

She was neither an innocent nor an ig- 
norant woman. She knew exactly what to 
do and what to leave undone. She gave 
me no chance of growing indifierent through 
familiarity, if, indeed, with such beauty as 
hers that could have been possible. As I 
grew better, though always on duty near me, 
she was less and less m my room; ever 
oftener and oftener, when I longed in those 
cold half-swoonings and icy sweats of 
weakness, with an almost delirious longing 
to feel myself soothed and cherished, as on 
that first season of consciousness, by her 
close presence, there came to my call, not 
Mrs. Rosscar, but the other nurse, with her 
coarse good-tempered face, and her form, 
from which—reducing, as it did, the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, and the lovely to 
the loathsome, in its caricaturing exagge- 
ration of all feminine charms—I turned in 
disgust. 

Every day Mrs. Rosscar seemed to me 
more beautiful. Every day I seemed to 
feel her beauty more bewilderingly and 
overpoweringly. Not so much the beauty 
of her face; it was strange how unfamiliar 
that remained to me, and how seldom I had 
a full look into it; whenever it was possible, 
it was averted from me; her eyes shunned 
mine, and she kept the room so dim, that 
I had little chance of studying her ex- 
pression. If I noticed this, I accounted 
to myself for it by supposing her to be 
growing conscious of the burning fever of 
my passion. Not somuch did the beauty 


of her face, I say, bind me prisoner. It 
was the beauty of her presence that so 
grew upon me: of her whole physical self, 
as it were. Of her mind and heart I knew 
nothing. With the music of her move- 
ment, the gracious delicacy and harmony 
of all she did, I was more and more cap- 
tivated. 

The accidents of the sick room, the per- 
fect postures into which her limbs would 
fall when she slept the sleep of exhaustion, 
on the couch at the far end of my chamber, 
made me more and more conscious of the 
wonderful and rare perfection of propor- 
tion of her physical beauty. And yet it 
was something beyond this that enchained 
me. 

Has the body a soul apart from the 
soul’s soul P 

Is there a soul of physical beauty ? 

But what I mean, escapes me as I 
struggle to express it. 

In my strange passion for her, there was 
always something of fear. 

Sometimes, in the night, I would lie 
awake, leaning on my elbow, and watch her 
sleep, and follow the rising and the falling 
of the now childless breast. At those times 
I always thought about the child, and won- 
dered how she thought and how she suffered, 
and I wondered with a great awe. Was her 
heart dead? About all her soft gentleness 
there was no touch of tenderness. Did she 
nurse me mechanically, not caring whether 
it was I or another? Then recurred to 
me the first words I had heard her speak 
when I revived to consciousness: “ That 
he may not die, great God, that he may 
not die !”” 

Remembering these first words of hers, I 
could hardly think her tendance mecha- 
nical or indifferent. Was she grateful to 
me, knowing I would have saved and 
healed her child? Then returned to me 
the scene by the small bed—the awful eyes, 
the uplifted arms. Often, at this point of 
my thinking, I would cry aloud to find 
myself bathed in that terrible cold sweat, 
and my cry would wake her, and her ap- 
proach would then fill me with dread. 

For a long time, things went on without 
change. I got neither worse nor better. 
Dr. Fearnwell grew impatient. 

“Your heart continues strangely weak 
and irritable,” he said one day; saying it, 
he looked—lI believe it was a pure accident 
—from me to Mrs. Rosscar, and back to 
me. The sudden rush of heat to my face, 
then, possibly, suggested something to 
him; for he considered me gravely, and 
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Mrs. Rosscar judicially. I wished, how 
I wished, that, for the time of the good 
doctor’s eyes being on her, she could have 
looked ugly ! 

“We must try change,” he said. “It 
will not do to go on like this ; we must try 
change. You are a man with work to do 
in the world; you must be braced up to 
do it. The air of the town, and especially 
of your room, is enervating in this warm 
weather.” 

“T am far too weak to go out,’’ I said. 
“Tt would kill me to move.” 

He paid no attention to that; he was 
reflecting. 

- To-morrow,” he went on, “I will call 
for you, in the afternoon; you can quite 
well bear a short journey in my carriage. 
I will take you to a farm-house in the 
country, pretty high up among the hills. 
There, you will soon get strong and well. 
You will be yourself again before the cold 
weather comes.” 

“T shall die of weariness,” I answered, 
peevishly. 

“Nothing of the kind; you will grow 
calm and strong.” 

“T can’t possibly do without a great 
deal of nursing yet.” 

“The good woman of the farm is a kind 
motherly creature ; she will do all that is 
necessary—she and one of her cows, from 
which you must take plenty of new milk.” 

At that moment I hated Dr. Fearnwell. 
I do not know what answer I might not 
have made him, but Mrs. Rosscar spoke, 
and my attention was immediately arrested. 

“T am very glad you proposed this 


change, Dr. Fearnwell,” she said. “ It 
relieves me of a difficulty. Iam unable to 
remain here longer. I have had news 


from my own neighbourhood that calls me 
south. Nurse Wilkins is hardly competent 
to undertake the sole charge of my patient 
in his present stage of convalescence ; but 
the farmer’s wife and the cow, between 
them”—she smiled, one of her very rare 
and very brief smiles—“ will get me over 
my difficulty.” 

“We are to lose you? Youare unable to 
remain here longer ?” Dr. Fearnwell said. 

He paid me a long visit that day, but 
very little of his attention was given to 
me; he seemed to be studying Mrs. Rosscar 
with roused interest. 

“She is too beautiful and too young for 
the vocation she has chosen,” he said, by- 
and-by, when she had, for a few moments, 
left the room. “Besides that, she is a 
woman with a preoccupied mind, with a 
memory, or a purpose.” 





His last words made me shudder, but I 
returned him some sulky dissenting answer. 
That this woman was the mother of the 
poor little child on whom we had operated, 
he did not know, or suspect. 

“My poor fellow, I see you’re in a devil 
ofa temper. But I don’t care; what I’m 
doing is for your good—if only I have done 
it soon enough.” 

“Oh! Peopleare so very brave, always, 
in their operations for other people’s good,” 
I remarked, stil] as sulky asa bear, and yet 
troubled by the sound of my own words. 
I was mad enough to believe that Dr. 
Fearnwell was himself in love with my 
nurse, and jealous of me! 

“You'll live to thenk me for what I’m 
doing, or to reproach me for not having 
done it sooner,” he said, and then took leave 
of me. 

Mrs. Rosscar returned to the room, find- 
ing me, of course, in the deepest dejection 
and sullenness. She looked at me, as she 
entered, with some curiosity or interest. 
It was very rarely that she spoke, except 
in reply ; very rarely that she approached 
me, except when some service made it 
needful she should do so. To-day, she 
spoke first, coming to my side, within reach 
of my hand, but averting her face from me. 
She took up her work, and then said : 

“So it is settled? You go into the 
country to-morrow ?” 

“T don’t know that it is at all settled. 
I am not an idiot, or a baby, that I should 
do exactly what I’m told. I am well 
enough now, to have a will of my own. 
Probably, when he calls for me, I shall say, 
‘I will not go!” 

“Do not say that,” she returned, earnestly. 
“Go, I advise you. It is true that I can- 
not stay here longer.” 

“Tt is true that here, or there, or any- 
where, I cannot live without you,”’ I said, 
in a passionate outburst. 

“T own that you are not yet well enough 
to go without your accustomed nurse,” she 
answered, “and your nurse does not like 
to have an incomplete case taken out of 
her hands. But, after the way in which 
Dr. Fearnwell spoke to-day, after the in- | 
sinuations contained in his look to-day, I 
could no longer nurse you here, where Iam 
always liable to be seen by him.” 

“Do you mean 3 began, with a 
great throbbing joy. 

“T mean that if you go with the doctor 
to-morrow, you may find that your nurse 
will soon join you, if———”’ 

“ I will promise anything, 
ing her hand. 





” T cried, grasp- 
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“Tf you will be controlled and prudent, 
and will not again expose me to the doctor’s 
remarks.” 

“T will do, or not do, anything you tell 
me to do, or not to do.”’ 

“ Have you a sister ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“Does Dr. Fearnwell know you have 
no sister ?” 

“‘ He knows nothing of me, except as a 
student.” 

“Tell him to-morrow, then, and tell the 
people at the farm, that your sister is coming 
to join you. Dr. Fearnwell won’t come 
out often: when he does, it will be easy to 
devise some reason for his not seeing ‘ your 
sister.’ ”” 

She stopped the outburst of my grati- 
tude by rising to leave the room. Not 
only by this, but by the look she gave 
me—a dark, inscrutable, terrible look—pon- 
dering over which I grew cold. 

Next day, she asked Dr. Fearnwell, when 
he came to fetch me, how to address to me at 
the farm, giving no reason for her question, 
which, indeed, required none. It was 
natural that she should wish to write to 
the patient to whom she had for two 
months devoted herself unwearyingly. 

Tn late August and early September, the 
Haunted Holly Farm, under the edge of 
the Grey Moor, was a delicious place. 
Dr. Fearnwell, who had, no doubt, chosen 
it for its austere severity of situation, 
and the absence of all softness and luxu- 
riance in its surroundings, had no know- 
ledge of the old walled south-sloping garden, 
lying at some distance from the house, 
where, because of the bleakness of the spot, 
all flowers blossomed late: Midsummer 
blossoms postponing themselves often till 
August; and where, because of the good 
soil and the pure air, they blossomed pro- 
fusely. Nor did he take note of the one 
great meadow, now grey for the scythe, 
into which the flagged path, rose-bordered, 
of this garden opened through a grand old 
gate, with carved pillars and sculptured 
urns, and, on each side, an ancient lime- 
tree, the sole remnants of a glorious old 
avenue. The farm had been one of the 
dependencies of a great mansion. 

On the second afternoon after I had 
come to the farm—for more than four-and- 
twenty hours she had let me know what it 
was to be without her—Mrs. Rosscar, ‘ my 
sister,’ sat with me in the old garden, a 
profuse wilderness of roses and of honey- 
suckles; and in the meadow before us the hay 
was down, and the air full of its fragrance. 


me press close to her with a passionate 
desire to satisfy the hunger for her presence, 
created by her absence. 

“God bless Dr. Fearnwell!’’ I cried. 
“To be ill in that dingy room in Strath- 
cairn-street was exquisite beyond anything 
I have known, while you nursed me; but 
to grow well in this enchanting place, 
where the air feels like the elixir of life, 
with you always beside me 1” 

She smiled, a smile of which I saw the 
beginning only; for she turned her head 
aside. Then she sighed, and said, softly : 

“And when you are well? When you 
have no longer any excuse for claiming 
‘nurse’ or ‘ sister’ P” 

There was in her voice, as she said this, 
for the first time, a slight tremulousness. 

“Then,” I cried, passionately; the air, the 
beauty of the place, her beauty, completely 
intoxicating me; “I shall claim a wife. I[ 
can never again do without you. You 
must marry me!” 

Her hand moved in mine, but not with 
any effort to withdraw itself. She turned 
her face still farther aside, but through the 
muslin that covered her bosom—she had 
in these days discarded her close black 
dresses, though wearing always mourning 
—I saw that the warm blood rushed across 
her snowy neck and throat. 

By that emboldened, I pressed her for 
an answer, for a promise of her love. She 
turned on me. 

“That I should love youw!”’ she said. 
“Ts it credible ?” 

She rose and left me. I sat where she 
had left me, pondering what might be the 
meaning of those words, of the voice in 
which they were spoken, of the look that 
accompanied them. The voice had none 
of the music of her voice; the look was 
incomprehensible; I could read in it, it 
seemed to me, anything rather than love. 
And yet I confidently, audaciously, believed 
that she loved me, but that she struggled 
against her love. 

What motive could she have, but love, 
for devoting herself to me thusP Why 
risk good name and fame, which to so 
proud a woman as I thought her, could 
hardly be indifferent. What could I con- 
clude but that she loved me? And yet 
with what a strange fashion of love—so 
cold, so passive, so irresponsive! With so 
slight a difference, if with any difference, 
one might so easily express disgust. 

I must have sat a long time where she 
had left me; for when a hand was laid 
on my shoulder, and a voice said, near my 








She let me hold her hand in mine, she let 


ear: “ My patient, you must come in, the 
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dew begins to fall,” looking up, I found 
that the sunset was burning in the west, 
and that the stars were beginning to show. 

Somehow, the way that hand touched my 
shoulder, and the slight accentuation on that 
word “my,” made me shudder. She was 
like Fate claiming avictim. It was only 
the chill of the evening that sent such a 
thought through me. Rend by-and-by, 
when the curtains were drawn and the 
logs blazed on the open hearth, and she 
made my tea and brought it to me, and 
tended me with all watchful observance, 
I entered again into my fool’s paradise. 

And s0, again, next day, as, through the 
hot drowsy afternoon hours, she sat, and I 
lay beside her, on the warm hay, under the 
shadow of the still fragrant boughs of one 
of those late-blossoming limes. My head 
was in her lap, and my cheek was pressed 
against the blue-veined inner side of that 
warm white arm. 

Beyond this meadow, stretched wave 
after wave of yellow corn, all in a shim- 
mer and glimmer of heat, running down 
the hill, overflowing the plain, seeming, from 
where we were, to wash up to the very feet 
of the castle-dominated romantic old city. 

With eyes growing more dreamy and 
more drowsy every moment, I watched the 

listen and sheen till I fell asleep. I fancy 

slept some time. I awoke suddenly and 
with a sense of alarm. I had had a strange 
and dreadful dream ; words of deadly hate 
had been hissed into my ear by a serpent, 
and its cold coil had been wound round my 
throat. 

My hand went quickly to my throat 
when I awoke, and there lay across it— 
nothing dreadful—only a heavy tress of 
Mrs. Rosscar’s hair, which, slipping loose, 
had uncoiled itself as she bent over me. 

I looked up into her eyes with the horror 
of my dream stillon me. Did I expect to 
find love shed down on me from them? 
They held mine a moment; they were full 
of darkness, but, as I looked up something 
softened the darkness. She smiled; in her 
smile there was some pity. 

“T was half afraid to let you sleep,” she 
said, “but on such an afternoon, I thought 
there could be no danger.” 

“Danger! What danger?” 

“Of your taking cold. What other 
danger could there be? You look as if 
i had been dreaming painfully, my poor 

ry.” 

She had never so addressed me before. 

“T have been dreaming horribly,” I said. 





She would not meet my eyes. 

“T am not at all sure I have not taken 
cold,” I said, with a shudder, half real and 
half assumed. 

“You must come in at once, and take 
some hot drink. Come.” 

We both rose and walked to the house. I 
leaned on her arm: not that I now needed 
its support, but I liked to feel the soft, 
warm arm under my hand, and I liked to 
remind her of my dependence upon her. 

I often wondered, and with uneas 
wonder, that she never spoke of her child : 
never, so far as I knew, wept for it. But 
she was a strangely silent woman. As I 
have said, she very rarely spoke first, or, 
as it were, voluntarily; and when she re- 
sponded to what was said to her, it was 
always as briefly as possible. It seemed 
as if she understood how expressive was 
every movement of her gracious form; 
how needless for her, compared with other 
beings, was speech, even of the eyes, far 
more of the lips. Anything approaching to 
liveliness of movement, or of voice, would 
have been out of harmony with her being. 
She was more fit to be set on a costly 
pedestal and gazed at, than to move in the 
common ways of this common world, I 
thought. And each unconscious pose of hers 
was so completely beautiful that I always 
thought until I noted the next—“ that is 
how I would have you stand, that I might 
gaze on you for ever!” 

Though I believed she loved me, I was 
not satisfied. I remembered her as she had 
been upon the river that day, and I felt 
that she was changed. I remembered the 
smiles she had shed upon her child. If 
only she would smile so, once, at me—but 
she never did. Once, I had implored her 
for a full eye to eye look, and for a smile. 
Then, she had turned her face to mine; had 
fixed her eyes on mine; but the dark quiet 
eyes were inscrutable. Suddenly, just as 
I believed I was going to read them, she 
covered them with her hands, and turned 
her head away. 

One evening, as we sat together in the 
warm twilight by the hearth, I tried to 
break down the silence between us about 
the child. 

“ Huldah!” I said, “you have not told 
me where your little child is lying. Let us 
go together to the grave. Let me weep 
there with you—let-——”_ I stopped sud- 
denly, with a cold damp on my brow, as I 
remembered the awful eyes, the arms 
raised, and the lips moving to curse me, of 








“Lying on your lap, on such a day, in such | this very woman by whom I sat. I felt 
a place, how could that be possible !” a slight convulsion of the frame round 
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which I had drawn my arm; but when she 
spoke it was in the quietest voice: 

“ We will go there together ; but not yet.” 

** When ?” 

“When you are stronger; when I am 
your wife.” 

“ And you will let that be soon ?” 

“Yes, it must be soon.” 

It seemed to me her heart was beating 
very heavily. I told her so. 

“Tt is full,” she said, drawing a deep 
breath. “ It is over-full.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“ Cannot you guess?” She leaned her 
face close down to mine, too close for me 
to be able to read it. “It is strange if 
you cannot guess,” she added. 

“ Ifonly I dared to read it by my own,” 
I said. 

“Dare to read it by your own,” she 
answered. 

“‘ My heart is heavy and over-full with 
love of you, Huldah.” 

“ And must not mine be heavy and full 
with loveof you? Of you so generous that 
you are willing to make of an unknown 
woman your wife: to give her your name, 
not asking her right to the name she bears, 
or to any name.” 

She spoke more quickly than I had ever 
heard her speak : still with her face so close 
to mine that I could not read it. 

“ Generous ? I generous in being ready 
to give for that without which everything 
else is worthless, all that is only any worth 
through that.” 

“That is it!” she said, with something 
approaching to eagerness (so answering, I 
thought afterwards, some inward scruple). 
“Tt is to yourself you are ready to sacrifice 
yourself: not tome. Suppose I tell you I 
have no right to the name you call me by, 
or to any name; that though a mother, 
I have never been a wife; that I shame 
your name if I take it; that———” 

“You can shame nothing; you and 
shame are not to be named together. I 
want to know nothing of your past. What 
you are, is enough for me, and what you 
will be——my wife !” 

She answered me never a word. She 
suffered my caresses as she suffered my 
other forms of speech. Not one slightest 
hand-pressure, even of a finger. 

My wooing of her, was like the wooing of 
a statue, if only a statue could have been 
exquisitely warm and soft and, by contact, 
could have thrilled one with intensest life. 

A day was fixed for our marriage. The 
time went on. I cannot say that it lin- 
gered, or that it flew; it was, to me, a 





time of intoxication—not quite untroubled 
by occasional pangs, and pauses of sobriety, 
for sometimes in those deep dark eyes of 
hers I surprised expressions that troubled 
me—sometimes looks of pity—sometimes 
darker looks than I could understand. 

At last there came an evening when, as 
we parted for the night, I said: “ After this 
night, only one night more, and then a day 
after which nothing but Death shall part 
us ao 

An hour afterwards, not being able to 
sleep, I came back into the sitting-room for 
a book. She was sitting before the embers, 
which threw a lurid light upon her face, 
and upon her hands clasped round her 
knees. 

She was so far absorbed that she did not 
hear the approach of my slippered feet across 
the floor. 

I spoke to her, throwing myself at her 
feet. I poured out a passion of foolish 
eloquence. To my wonder, to my horror, 
to my fear, to my delight, she burst into 
a terrible storm of weeping. 

I tried to soothe her as a lover might; 
but she rose, withdrew herself, and leaned 
against the oaken chimney-piece until the 
storm subsided. 

I pressed to know the cause of this, grasp- 
ing her hands to detain her. 

“T find I am not a fiend, not an aveng- 
ing spirit, only a woman—a weak, mise- 
rable, wretched woman.” She would tell 
me no more; she rid herself of my grasp, 
as if my hands had had no more strength 
in them than an infant’s. “ To-morrow,” 
she said, “ by my child’s grave, I will tell 
you more.” So, she left me; to be all that 
night sleepless, and haunted by her per- 
plexing words. 

Soon after breakfast we set out, through 
the soft grey autumn morning, for the child’s 


grave. 

I had not known, until now, where the 
little creature was buried. 

It was not a short walk; chiefly across 
the moors till the close of it, when we 
dropped down suddenly, into a little jewel 
of a green dell, where was the smallest of 
churches, overshadowed by the biggest of 
yew-trees. 

Through all the walk she had hardly 
spoken. The few times I spoke to her, she 
did not seem to hear me. Perhaps she 
had never, since the loss of her child, 
looked so softly beautiful. I had never felt | 
myself held further aloof from her, had | 
never been more afraid of her. I followed 
her through the churchyard gate to the 
little grave. 
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“ She lies here.” 

The turf on that small grave had not yet 
drunk deep enough of the autumn rains, to 
look fresh and green. 

“Tt has had no tears shed on it. It 
is dry and scorched, like my heart, like 
my heart !” 

She stood motionless and speechless for 
a time that seemed to me immense; her 
drooped eyes seemed to be looking into 
the earth. Presently she sank upon her 
knees, then dropped upon the grave, press- 
ing her breast against it, and laying on 
it, first one cheek and then the other. 
By-and-by, she rose again to her knees. 

en she spoke it was brokenly, pite- 
ously. 

“T cannot do it, I cannot doit! The 
mother in me will not let me. My child 
will not let me. You were once kind to 
her. You made her happy for one bright 
blessed day. Bertram, poor boy! I had 
thought to do it, when I was sed wife. 
But here, on my child’s grave, I recal the 
curse I invoked upon you by her death- 
bed. J am only a weak miserable woman, 
not even able to hate or to curse! Every- 
thing, even revenge, is lost to me with 
what lies here !” 

She threw herself down again upon the 
grave in utter abandonment of grief; and I, 
leaning against the yew-tree, watched her, 
weeping there. I have not much con- 
sciousness of what transacted itself in my 
brain, meanwhile. I think I realised no- 
thing clearly. I fancy I had a feeling of 
saying to myself, “I told you so”—as if 
something I had been expecting long, had 
happened at last. A soft drizzling rain 
that blotted out the distance, and blurred 
the landscape, began to fall. Of this she, 
lying always with her face pressed down 
upon the turf, was not aware, though I 
saw her shawl grow sodden under it. I 
remember well the words with which I 
recalled her to herself. They showed the 
blankness of my brain and how little I com- 
prehended the situation; yet, even as I 
spoke them, I was smitten by their im- 
becility. 

“Tt is raining,” I said. “I am cold 
and wet. It drips through this shelter. 
I shall be ill again. Let us go home.” 

I was tired, benumbed, mind and body. 
I stumbled and walked vaguely. She 
made me lean on her arm, and led me 





home. Even more silently than we had 
come, we went. 

I was trying to believe all the way, that 
I believed that to-morrow everything would 
be as it was to have been, in spite of this 
episode, and in spite of my sense of my 
utter powerlessness under my bondage to 
her. When we reached the house she was 
tenderly careful of me. 

That evening she told me her history, 
and what had been her proposed revenge. 
She had designed to make me love her 
madly. That she had done. She had de- 
signed to let me marry her, who had been 
a mother and not a wife. She had designed, 
as the wife of my infatuated love and un- 
speakable passion, to have cursed me as 
her child’s butcher, at her child’s grave. 
She had designed—or was the nameless 
dread and horror of my illness taking this 
terrific form in its flight >—when she had 
thus slowly ground down my heart to its 
last grain of misery and grief, to murder 
me in my bed. 

“T could have married you for hate,” 
she said; “ but for such love as has arisen 
in my soul for you—if indeed it is love, or 
anything but compassion and kindness to- 
wards the poor wretch I have helped back 
to life—never !” 

She left the farm that night. I never 
saw her again. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S FINAL READINGS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp CO. have great pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. Cuares DicxkeEns, having some 
time since become perfectly restored to health, will re- 
sume and conclude his interrupted series of FARE- 
WELL READINGS at St. James’s Hall, London, 
early in the New Year. 

The Readings will be TwELvE in NumBEr, and none 
will take place out of London. 

In redemption of Mz. DicxeEns’s pledge to those 
ladies and gentlemen of the theatrical profession who 
addressed him on the subject, there will be Two Morn- 
1nG Reaprn@s, one on Friday, January 14, and one on 
Friday, January 21, 1870. The Eventne READINGS 
will take re on Tuesdays, January 11, 18, 25; Feb- 
ruary 1, 8, 15, 22; March 1, 8, and 15. The Prices and 
all other arrangements will be as before. The announced 
number of Readings will on no account be exceeded. 
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CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. 
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